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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue author of the Corn Law Rhymes is a man of fine and striking genius ; it is 
his misfortune, therefore, to be followed by a race of imitators, who content them- 
selves with tracking his poetical footsteps at as respectful a distance as possible. It 
has been our fate, during the past two months, to receive poemsyfrom eminent un- 
known authors, on subjects connected with every possible bfanch of niechanical 
science, and on every topic that foreign and domestic policy can suggest. We have 
had Hymns to Hydraulic Engines, and Lyrical Essays on Levers. Mr. Sadler's 
Factory Regulation Bill seems to have aroused half the poetical imagination of the 
country; and the Duke of Buckingham’s unborn Reform Bill has cast its shadow 
before in the shape of as much nonsense as his Grace could conveniently talk in a 
whole session. The March of Truth has set at least a hundred lyres at work; and 
the last new-invented pulley has acted upon more chords than the patentee 
imagined. We had intended to have gratified our contributors and surprised the 
_ public, with a selection from these poetical helps to science and morality ; but we 
must for the present leave the Population and Political Economy poets in the shade, 
‘ and give only a few lines of one of the ninety-seven odes and oddities that have 
sprung from the recent Insurrection at Jamaica. 


‘ View the slave—he spies his master— 
See him cringing at the sight,— 
Lashed to make him labour faster, 
Answer—tell me—is this right? 
Does a noble-minded nation 
Treat a black man as a brute? 
Is the negro no relation— 
Sprang he not from Adam’s root? 


Yes, I hail the hour of freedom = - 
For the British and their slaves ; 
Let their ransom be agreed on 
With the money-making knaves. 
Then, in truth, will Freedom shed her 
Halo round your mighty name— 
Let unswerving justice spread her 
Wings o’er black and white the same.’ 


This, though not first-rate poetry, is better than the Birth-day Odes, and Blockhead- 
isms to Britannia, which the Pyes and Whiteheads were wont to edify the world with. 

For the A.ddress to a Steam-Engine on the premises of Mr. Clowes, in Stamford 
Street, we cannot find space; but we are pleased with it for one reason at least— 
that it has suggested to us a very profitable and pleasurable termination to these 
unimportant remarks, in.an Apologue which we hots proceed to copy. Jt is, if we 
mistake not, from the pen of Mr. Leigh Hunt, which will especially recommend it ; 
it treats of that same PrintinG py Sream, which has just brought it to our recol- 
lection ; and above all, it-is in our estimation, as beautiful in a poetical as ina phi- 
losophical sense. Here, then, is Leigh Hunt’s Apologue on Printing by Steam. 

—— Daring a wonderful period of the world, the kings of the earth leagued themselves 
together to destroy all opposition, to root out, if. they could, the very thoughts: of man- 
kind. Inquisition was made for blood. The ears of the grovelling lay in wait for every 
murmur. Ona sudden, during this great hour of dawger, there arose in a hundred parts 
of the world, a cry, to which the cry of the Blatant Beast was as a Whisper. It 
ceeded from the wonderful multiplication of an extraordinary Creature, which had already 
turned the cheeks of the tyrants pallid. It groaned and it grew loud . it spoke witha 
hundred tongues: it grew fervidly on the ear, like the noise of a million of wheels, And 
the’ sound of a million of wheels was in it, together with other marvellous and awful 
voices. There was the sharpening of swords, the braying of trumpets, the neighing of 
war-horses, the laughter of solemn voices, the rushing by of lights, the movement of 
impatient feet, a tread as if the world were coming. And ever and anon there wefe pauses 
with ‘‘a still small voice,” which made a trembling in the night-time ; but still the glow- 
ing sound of the wheels renewed itself; gathering early towards the morning.—And when 
you came up to one of these creatures, you saw, with fear and reverence, it’s mighty con- 
formation, being like wheels indeed, and a great vapour. And ever and anon the vapour 
boiled, and the wheels went rolling, and the creature threw out of its mouth visible words, 
that fell into the air by millions, and spoke to the uttermost parts of the earth. And the 
nations, (for it was a loving though a fearful Creature) fed upon its words like the air 
they breathed : and the Monarchs paused, for they knew their masters. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





We have the pleasure, this.month, of being able to present our readers, 
not only with a portrait of this interesting person, whose fine genius is 
nightly warming the hearts of the public, but with some particulars, 
hitherto unknown, respecting his life and writings. Mr. Knowles is one 
of those men, the cordial and domestic turn of whose faculties gives 
people a more than ordinary desire to know him like an acquaintance ; 
and perhaps a better idea of him will be derived from our portrait and 
account, than is afforded even by his appearance on the stage, where he 
has to act the part of another, to strain his voice, and to disguise his 
person and manners. 

James Sheridan Knowles, who must now be about forty-six, or forty- 
seven years old (for we have forgotten to inquire the precise number) was 
born in the city of Cork, and is the sou of Mr. Knowles, a teacher of elo- 
cution, formerly one of the masters of the celebrated school at Belfast, 
and related to a race whose schoolmasters and elocutionists terminated in 
producing another dramatic genius in a different line, the late eminent 
Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. Knowles’s father, and the author of the 
“ School for Scandal,” were cousins, we believe, in the first degree. 
Sheridan’s father was an actor and a teacher of elocution ; bis grand- 
father was the celebrated friend of Swift, ‘Thomas Sheridan, of punning, 
classical, and careless memory ;—a genius for a rainy day ;—always in dif- 
ficulties, and always merry. Hence came the wits and beauties, who 
have moved in the polite circles of modern times, and have restored the 
line to its family honours. Mr. Knowles bas added a collateral grace, of 
avery rare and un-Sheridan-like description,—that of a genius for the 
serious drama, full of faith in the good and beautiful, and good upon that 
account. 
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Our author was sent to England at eight years of age, and educated 
there, which accounts for his betraying so little of the Irish tongue, con- 
sidering the time he has spent among his countrymen. The dramatic 
instinct manifested itself in him at the age of twelve, when, being con- 
nected with a juvenile company of private actors, the idea of writing 
a play for himself, first occurred to him. We know not what became 
of it. This was followed by an opera, founded on the history of the 
Chevalier de Grillon, and given to Richardson, the friend of Sheridan, 
by whom, or betwixt whom, it was lost. At fourteen Mr. Knowles was 
the author of a little song, of which many who know it well will be glad 
to learn to whom they are indebted for it. It is entitled the Welsh Harper, 
and begins, “ Over the sunny hills I stray.” At sixteen, he wrote a 
tragedy iu five acts, called the Spanish Story, which is still in existence ; 
at twenty-four, Hersilia, a play which never appeared, and was given to 
Tom Sheridan ; and at twenty-six, another called the Gipsey, which was 
acted at Waterford, Keun playing the hero. Kean told Mr. Knowles after- 
wards that “he would have given any thing to know where he was, in 
order that he might have used it for his first appearance in London.” The 
Gipsey was succeeded by Brien Boroighme, an alteration from a piece by 
a Mr. Mara, which had extraordinary success in Belfast, and brought 
hundreds to the theatre. The next play in order of composition (for 
Virginius was not written before it, as report has given out) was Caius 
Gracchus, performed in the same town, and subsequently in London—after 
Virginius. Beautiful Virginius came next, the subject suggested by Mr. 
Kean, and not, as is commonly supposed, by Mr. Macready. Mr. Mac- 
ready performed the principal character so well, and has so established his 
reputation for excellence in domestic tenderness, that the supposition was 
natural enough, especially as nobody knew that Mr. Kean had ever seen 
the play. Perhaps the report partly originated in the fact, that Mr. 
Macready did suggest the subject of the play that followed,—that of Wil- 
liam Teil, It is very honourable to those two actors, that they thought 
of subjects so good, and on the side of liberty ; especially as this was 
before the arrival of the Glorious Three Days, which gave such a won- 
derful turn to things, and made the side of liberty the sunny side of the 
political world. William Tell was followed by the Beggar's Daughter of 
Bethnal Green—another failure, to which, however, we owe the piece 
which is now so triumphant. Then came Alfred, which succeeded ; and 
then the Hunchback, which is succeeding now, and for ever. 

Mr. Knowles was intended for the medical profession, and studied for 
it ; but the instinct of genius drew him more and more towards the stage 
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He became a teacher of elocution ; he was an actor for three years, in Ire- 
land; and, finally, he has added a name to the list of those extraordinary 
men, who so remarkably abounded on the stage at one time, as combiners of 
acting with authorship. It will have been seen, by the above account of 
his plays, that, like all other fine and useful writers, be has not been without 
his helps of experience and trouble: and he has had others. He delights 
to call to mind the acquaintance he made, when a boy, with the late Mr. 
Hazlitt, and the great good done him by that admirable critic, and good- 
hearted, though irritable man. Mr. Hazlitt took a liking to him, gave 
him the best advice, quoted passages for him from the best writers, and 
showed him how superior nature was to art, and what a capital thing it was 
to have faith in her. The young dramatist also became acquainted with Mr. 
Lamb, another admirable humanist, whom no man of letters ever knew 
without being the better for it. Mr. Hazlitt pointed out to his earliest notice, 
as an instance of clear and elegant writing, a passage in Mr. Lamb's “ John 
Woodville,” about a stag; we know not whether that, in which the stag is 
pictured as making “ a dancing shadow of his horns in the water,” or the 
other passage, in which there is a beautiful comparison of the shyness o¢ 
deer with ‘‘ bashful younkers in society.” Mr. Knowles, however, never 
‘‘ studied ” the old masters in the drama; indeed he has said that, with 
the exception of Shakspeare, he purposely avoided them, when he com- 
menced writing, that his ideas might be unshackled. 

But what did Mr. Knowles as much good perhaps, as any thing else in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s society, was that spirit of self-forgetfulness, and equality of 
intercourse, which all young people, who recollect that great writer, are so 
thankful to remember. He put himself on a jevel with him, listened to 
his arguments, as if they were those of a grown man, and answered them 
as if he valued them accordingly ; and he knew this was wise for himself 
too, as well as for the boy; since childhood in its unhampered and 
natural wisdom, often says things capable of suggesting light to wisdom 
full grown. Besides, Mr. Hazlitt knew how to love the beauty of a child’ 
mind, and to live with it in its primeval world. Mr. Knowles knew him 
long, and may be said, in some measure, to have grown up under his 
mind. He has mentioned him in private, as having been a sort of “ mental 
father.” We must not forget that Mr. Hazlitt introduced him to Cole- 
ridge, who read him one of his fine extemporaneous lectures on poetry 
and amazed him by the simplicity of another great mind, and the interest 
he took in talking with a little boy. Among his recollections of Hazlett 
jivelier passages are not wanted, illustrative of other parts of his friend’s 
character. The bashful and irritable metaphysician, who was always 
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misgiving himself for his want of address, took it in his head once to 
study rope-dancing, and actually had a lance-wood pole fitted up in his room 
on which the future dramatist, we believe, practised with him. The boy 
once sat to him for his picture (for Mr. Hazlitt originally intended him- 
self for a painter,) and perplexed him with the unmarked rotundity of his 
little visage. ‘“ Hang your fat cheeks!” cried the impatient artist :— 
“ frown, James.” 

It is worth while to dilate a little upon the origin of Virginius. Mr. 
Knowles, finding great difficulty in getting up any thing at the London 
theatres, had laid aside the pen for several years, when meeting Mr. Kean, 
at Glasgow, that great actor said, that if he would write a play in which 
he could perform the principal part, he would bring it out ; and he sug- 
gested to him the story of Virginius. The piece, however, was transferred 
to Covent Garden, because another on the same subject had been previ- 
ously received at Drury Lane, and, after all, it first came out at Glasgow, 
the part of Virginius being performed with great applause by Mr. Cooper. 
A friend of Mr. Macready’s sent him an account of the play : he requested 
to see it in the manuscript, read it, and wrote a highly flattering letter to 
the author, the consequence of which was an acquaintance between them, 
and the appearance of this pathetic tragedian in his most applauded 
character. 

All these circumstances contributed to our author's familiarity with life 
and the stage, and it is an honour to his energies to add, that the pro- 
foundest of all teachers has not been wanting to him,—adversity. 

Mr. Knowles is married, and has a family, we believe, of six children. 
He is somewhat under the middle height, stout, and well-built, with a 
pleasant, ardent, and manly aspect, and a demeanour with a cast of rough- 
ness in it, but nothing clownish or ill-bred: it is all cordiality and goud- 
nature, with a relish, as well as a crust upon it, of old port. Mr. Knowles 
squeezes a hand with right friendly ferocity, and is famous among his 
friends for the happy buoyancy, as well as the vigour, of his feelings. He 
is not™so good an actor as he is an author :—none of his extraordinary 
class have been : it would have been too much fame for the same man :— 
but his acting is far from being common-place. So much has been said 
of his merit as a writer, elsewhere, that we shall not add any thing on the 
subject in this hasty sketch. Suffice it to say, that we have the good for- 
tune to write in his character the two best praises that can be given to 
any one—he is an admirable writer, and a good man. 
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Provup Statue of a Statesman !—in his time 
As great as auy little soul can be; 

A most gigantic dwarf—a thing sublime, 
Yet insignificant exceedingly. 


I come to thee, O Statue !—lately set 
On high, to let this ancient truth be shewn, 
That when a famished people bread would get, 
The Tories always proffer them—a stone : 


To thee I come—thou Weatherer of the Storm, 
Thou stationary Pilot to St. George’s ; 

I fain would know thy notions of Reform, 
And of corruption’s daily-dying orgies! 


Thou sure can’st speak: heads, innocent as thine 

Of brains, are heard to speak whole nights together ; 
And thou should’st feel; for near thee, I opine, 

Hearts no less hard now flutter like a feather. 


Some service thou should’st render us, since thou 
Art all we ever got, or e’er shall get— 

Except the glory—somewhat tarnished now— 
For that pecuniary plague, the Debt. 


Then, Statue! O, for once be patriotic ; 
Thou art the likeness of a rare magician, 
Who moulded peers from commoners chaotic, 

And made plebeian people quite patrician. 


The prince of peer-makers, who scorning detail, 


With barons, earls, and viscounts, crammed the nation; 


Who wrote above his door—* Lords wholesale, retail, 
And”—would that I could add—* for exportation.” 


A sort of marble moral to the story 
Thy master left, be thou his country’s friend ; 
Quick—emulate the Spanish statue’s glory : 
Start from thy pedestal ! descend, descend ! 


As Guzman’s stony image to the Don, 
Go thou at once to that delinquent, Grey ; 
Thy chiselled hand his shoulder place upen, 
But mind—be cautious, or he’ll slip away. 


- Then teach him wisdom triple and quadruple ; 


Teach him to trust no more to steps of sand ; 
Teach him to make some sturdy peers, sans scruple : 
There’s much of raw material in the land. 


Say, Statue, say, he’ll want them soon or later ; 
Say that some twenty might secure redress ; 

That if he will not make the number greater, 
The nation may resolyve—to make it less! 


Thy task complete, O Statue, it were fit 
That thou should’st be Mac-Adamized ; this praise 
Would then be thine— more useful far than Pitt— 
’T was thine, not his, to mend the public ways. 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue Ministers have acted somewhat shabbily with regard to the raxEs 
ON KNOWLEDGE. After all their implied pledges, the Six Acts still dis- 
grace the Statute Book. The tax on paper is still in being, and, a neces- 
sary consequence, the manufacturer is still subjected to the vexatious 
constraints of the excise regulations, to the domiciliary visits of the 
excise officer,—and pleasanter still, to the trouble and expense, and dis« 
credit * of excise informations, to say nothing of the effect of the tax 
upon the price of books, upon the remuneration of the author, and the 
profits of the publisher. A duty of one hundred per cent. is yet levied 
upon newspapers ; and the book trade in common with every man who 
is desirous of selling or buying, is still subjected to a tax of from one to 
two hundred per cent. upon advertisements. As regards the gentlemen of 
the Weekly Press, the Whigs have acted with less fairness than the Tories. 
Those worthies protected those whom they taxed. ‘The present Ministry 
not only narrow the market of the fair trader, but they allow smugglers of 
every grade to vend their contraband articles under his very eyes. 

The state of the revenue is the excuse made by Lord Althorpe. Let 
us examine its validity. ‘The sum produced by all the taxes levied, either 
directly or indirectly upon literature, amounts to about one million and a 
quarter. t Lord Althorpe has remitted two millions. Had the heaviest and 





* We do not allude to the intentional smuggling, but to formal or accidental 
violations of the complicated and contradictory laws which direct how paper shall 
be made. 

The following is a statement of the amounts respectively produced in 1830, in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The documents for last year are not yet printed. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Excise 
PAPeR. vcccccocccccce sevsesevcccccccsccccccceccesececcvecesccscucccesceece £687, 808 
STaMps 
Newspapers and Supplements, and Papers for Advertisements, 440, 027 
Advertisements .......csccscsosrescescseceseccrscrcacesssercesccecescees 173, 819 
IIIT «des cenahdnndenehaecenemenannonnesbbiadibeaniatbieeneaneeonsete 27, 256 
Pamphlets ..0cccccccccccccccccsccccccccgcncccosoccesccscccccc ccs cccscecs 1, 034 
Customs 
Rags, 0. for Paper soo cooesecscccoceseegessccccosevccsceseccnscoccecse 2,312 
Books (foreign, or which originally published in this country, 
have not been reprinted for twenty years..........s.seeeereee 11,810 
PABGT concccceccnes snccecsscccscccsccsccsccccsbcoseseosessccccecsoccceoe ce ‘ 1, 325 
Quills .......0cereeveee eoveeeees Coeececececsceccoes seecccccceees secveeeeess 4,252 


‘ 





£1, 349, 643 


The duties on the three last are imposed with a view to protection rather than 
revenue. Of-course as long as we tax our own manufacturer he is entitled to 
protection. Though Quills scarcely come under this head. They are part and 
parcel of the Corn Laws. 


TAXES REMITTED BY THE PRESENT MINISTERS. 


eat cand Cabin ccdeticicbhectideds cdbevsctlidhicctbdcadddciinccsses oes £958, 299 
OOD, 3 dba 5 WO SHANG ads Aide cbidv eddie cccdéscccededbuéebenedos . 985,573 
Printed Calicoes and Oil Cloths .............cccceecscceesseeecceeces 500, 000 
CGDEEED soccnteckocdileduscssiveibebcsdicccddccdilecdesbscsdecdeccstsves 482,413 


£1, 976, 285 


— —— 
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most mischievous of these taxes—the duty on newspapers and advertise- 
ments—been respectively reduced from 34d. to ld., and from 3s.-6d. to 1s., 
without any increase taking place in the circulation of newspapers, or the 
number of advertisements, the loss to the revenue would have been some 
450,000/., or 32,0007. less than the candle tax produced. Had the duty 
on newspapers, advertisements, pamphlets, and alinanacks, been totally 
repealed, the loss to the revenue would not have been one third of the 
sum actually remitted. These remissions, too, were final, leaving practi- 
cally no point fur the revenue to fall back upon. The consumption of 
coals and candles might indefinitely increase without producing any 
benefit to the public income worth speaking of. But had the duties on 
newspapers, &c. been repealed, the revenue would have had another 
source of supply in the increased produce of the tax upon paper and 

steboard, consequent upon the increased consumption of books, both 
great and little. 

The remission of the newspaper and advertisement duties was not, 
however, asked for; and it may be questioned whether any reduction 
(excepting the one talked of by Lord Althorpe) would not rather increase 
than diminish the revenue. Even in commodities where appetite is less 
likely to grow by what it feeds on, this result invariably follows a bold 
reduction. ‘The duty on coffee was lowered from 2s. to 6d. per pound. ; 
the consumption immediately increased ninefold ; and the produce of the 
duty was more than double. The tax on Irish spirits was reduced from 
5s. to 2s.a gallon; and, again, the produce of the duty was more than 
doubled. ‘To come to points more germane to the question. Three or 
four thousand was deemed an extraordinary circulation for a volume of 
Lord Byron’s poetry, at 14s. or 15s. The price is reduced to 5s.; the 
circulation is quintupled. In England, with a duty of 3s, 6d., the num- 
ber of advertisements is about one million per annum. In America, with 
no duty, it is ten millions per annum. In England, with a duty of one 
hundred per cent., daily journals are confined to the metropolis, In 
America almost every town of 8000 or !0,000 inhabitants has its daily 
paper. With all these facts before us, and there are many others equally 
conclusive, though not perhaps so striking, it seems clear, that a duty of 





Of these taxes the coal duty was most properly remitted. Owing, however, to 
the mode in which it was effected, the public reaped little advantage from it for 
nine months, whilst the revenue lost about 700,000/. (It may be questioned whether 
the prohibition of using inland carried coals in London must not be removed before 
the effects of the monopoly can be put an end to, and the public be supplied with 
fuel at the cheapest rate for which it can be produced.) The drawback on printed 
goods created much practical inconvenience and expense ; but why select the candle 
tax? It is only about one half the year that the article is necessary to the poor; 
the consumption of the commodity is not likely to be much increased by its cheap- 
ness; the duty only added some fifteen per cent. to the cost of the article, and it 
was almost the only one where any distinction was made between rich and poor, 
the duty on tallow candles being 1d. per Ib., on wax 23d. There was also a prac- 
tical objection to its repeal at present. The principal raw material used in the 
manufacture of soap is the same as that used for the making of candles. Whilst 
each manufacturer was under the surveillance of the excise officer a candlemaker 
could not engage in an illicit trade without the prospect of immediate detection. 
At present this check is removed, and the soapmakers say that they are fighting at 
odds, and that smuggling is more extensively carried on than it was before. The 
duty on soap is upwards of one hundred per cent. 
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ld., or an ad.valorem tax of five-and-twenty per cent. on newspapers, and 
a charge of 6d. or 1s. on advertisements, so far from causing a loss to 
to the public income, may reasonably be proposed as a source of revenue, 
Why government should, under any circumstances, persist in maintain- 
ing the duty on rags, pamphlets, and almanacks, (30,000/.) it is impos- 
sible to conceive. 

The apathy of the public generally upon this subject, may arise from 
their supposing it a question which merely concerns newspapers, A 
great, and it may perhaps turn out to be a mischievous, mistake. The 
interest of several journals rather lies the other way. A reduction of the 
duty would increase the demand, but it would also increase the competi- 
tion, and perhaps in a greater ratio. Higher, at least more various 
talents must be employed, greater exertions must be made in the different 
departments, and more knowledge must be poured into daily, and 
especially into weekly, journals. More regard to truth must be paid to 
the narration, more taste and discrimination exercised in the selection of 
“news,” and a considerable improvement take place in the system of 
reporting. Those who only see what is done, are astonished, and not 
without reason, at the mechanical perfection to which it is carried, 
Those who know what is left undone, continually regret its deficiencies. 
On matters of general interest the reports are well, though partially and 
capriciously, done. But questions where knowledge is required, both to 
comprehend the subject, and appreciate its importance, are slubbered over 
or omitted. When the reporters cannot understand a man, they profess 
not to hear him; when they do not appreciate a subject, they cursorily 
dismiss it. Something, too, is wanted on the score of selection and 
fidelity. Spirit, and the graphic effect which results from a description of 
the by-play, is very rarely attempted. ‘The latter part of these remarks 
more especially apply to legal reports. 

But, in reality, the question is not so much between journalists and 
their readers, as it is the concern of every man who bas any thing to lose. 
To stop the circulation of the cheap papers would be very difficult, and is, 
perhaps, impossible. The risk of considerable loss and inconvenience, 
the certainty of very little profit, and the disrepute attached to an evasion 
of the law, throws these journals into the hands of men both poor and 
oo and, as a necessary consequence of the latter, rash and violent in 
their views. We do not here allude to merely political notions, but to 
opinions which strike at the institution of property, and at the foundation 
of all social order. With the majority of the untaxed papers the most 
pernicious doctrines are constantly advocated ; not only is the Debt a 
doomed thing—‘ the boroughmongers borrowed, let the boroughmongers 
pay ;” not only are rent and tithes condemned, upon the principle that 
the community has an inherent right of property in the soil; but the in- 
stitution of property itself is treated as the source of all our social evils, 
and an equal division of wealth recommended as their only remedy. The 
mischievous tendency of such doctrines upon the minds of the lower 
classes—the irresistible majority, if they be stimulated to action—it is 
needless to dilate upon ; but totally to put down the papers in which they 
are disseminated would be very difficult, whilst popular opinion is opposed 
to the law, and to check the oral dissemination of the doctrines would be 
impossible. But there is an easy way to render them innoxious. Permit 
the circulation of a remedy at as cheap a rate as we do the poison, and 
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there will be no fear of the result. The laws which regulate the distri- 
bution of wealth, which govern the rate of wages, and which indissolubly 
bind up the interest of the workmen with that of their masters, are capable 
of clear and popular exposition. They only require a fair field and 
no favour. Magna est veritas et prevalebit, if Government does net 
persist in stopping its circulation. Mr. Bulwer, in whose hands the ques- 
tion at present rests, will, by effecting the Repeal, render another and 
an essential service of literature. 











THE SEALS. 


Written at the suggestion of a Lover who inferred the decline of his Mistress’s 
affections from her changing the seals of her letters. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HUNCHBACK. 
I. 


You ’ve changed the seal—you ’ve changed it thrice! 
Your first* implied you loved ; 

How welcome was the dear device, 
A thousand kisses proved. <> 


II. 


Your nextt was love—it spoke the flame, 
Yet scarce so plain methought ; 

I kiss’d it, wishing it the same 
Your first sweet letter brought. 


lil. 


The second change,t was change indeed ! 
To friendship !—Judge my bliss !— 
And did I kiss that seal ?—I did!— 
But ’twas a farewell kiss! 


IT. 


The third §—nor love, nor friendship !—There 
Indeed love’s dream should end ; 

As coldest stranger better far 
Than lover turn’d to friend! 


Vv. 


No kiss I gave that seal—no name— 
Still dear—of thine it bore ; 

The signet, whence the impress came, 
Perhaps a rival wore ! 


VI. 

I smiled to think twas so—’twas strange ! 
And have such cause to sigh ; 

How couldst thou—fairest creature—change ? 
O, wherefore could not I! 





* The sun-flower. t ‘* Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
¢ ‘‘ May the wings of friendship never moult a feather !”’ § A crest without initials. 
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ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[In 1806, the writer of this note was residing at Brussels. At that period 
a fashion prevailed among ladies of collecting autographs. Madame 
Guilleminot, sister-in-law of the well-known General, applied to a sister 
of Napoleon, with whom she was on terms of intimacy, to request a few 
“ Autographs.” The Princess mentioned the circumstance to Cambaceres, 
the Chancellor of the empire, who gave orders to the keeper of the state 
papers to send a quantity to Brussels. The writer was present when an im- 
mense package of papers arrived for Madame Guilleminot from Paris. He 
was desired by this lady to select those letters which appeared the most 
interesting. This task he performed, and was permitted to copy all those 
papers which might be deemed worthy of publicity at some future period, 
Several hundred letters were copied, of which the three subjoined are 
specimens. Many of these are in English, and those in French are 
literally translated. It may be asked, how such various documents came 
into the government archives ? This question can only be solved by sup- 
pattie very natural hypothesis—that the Bureau Noir of the police 

ad unsealed a great@any of the letters, and had not taken the trouble 
either to send them, when they were found to contain no dangerous 
political intelligence, to the proper owners,—or even to burn them, a 
circumstance of by no means unfrequent occurrence. The extremely 
curious epistle of Marat, was probably found among the papers of the 
republican some months after his death, when his name became a term 
of opprobium among the French. In the collection there are two other 
English letters, and several French ones from this gentle creature. The 
letter from Beaumarchais, the author of Figaro, and the Barber of Seville, 
in which he describes a visit to that eccentric nobleman, Lauraguais, is a 
ludicrous sketch. Some letters from Africa, of which there are several, give 
a faithful and interesting account, somewhat a la Mary Montague, of the 
inhabitants of Algiers, with curious particulars respecting the harem of 
the Dey, of which this lady was an inmate. These, however, 1 must 


defer.—W. J.] 





* From Marat to Mr. William Daly. 


“¢ My dear Mr. Daly, “ Dee, 
“TI promised that at my arrival at Paris that I would write you. I 
would prefer to address you in French, as | am not perfect in your 
language; but as some of our friends, to whom you shall show this 
letter, do not know the French, and as I wish most ardently to be called 
to their remembrance, I have resolved to make an effort in order that I 





* This letter is given verbatim. It bears no other date except “ Dec. ;” but was 
bably written between 1780 and 1786. Marat had in that interval been in 
ngland. From the number of erasures it is evident this was the original rough 
copy, and appears to have cost some labour in composing. _ The character of the 
writer is sufficiently well known to those acquainted with the annals of the French 
revolution. He not only voted for the death of the king, but actually proposed 
that the body should be divided into 112 parts, and sent to every department in 
France. He also wished that all persons beyond a certain age should be put to 
death, in order that the country might be purified. The miscreant was at length 
stabbed while in his bath by a beautiful female named Charlotte Corday, who had 
travelled from the south of France to Paris for this express purpose. 
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may thereby show to you and to them how much I have respect, esteem, 
and love for you all. I shall never forget your kindnesses—they are im- 

ressed in my heart, and you shall always find me grateful. I have re- 
mitted, your letter to Mr. Dubois, that I find a very worthy and amiable 
man. Itold him that I should be enchanted to have his assistance in the 
studies I pursue, but unfortunately he is on the point to return to his 
native town, Bordeaux. This will be for me a very great loss, as, after 
the short conversation that I have had with him, it was easy to discover 
that he isa person of great science, above all in the branch which I cul- 
tivate, anatomy. If you come to Paris you will find me in my ancient 
dwelling, where you made me a visit last time, but my apartment is now 
more commodious, as I have taken two other large rooms, which I have 
the intention to destine entirely to dissection. Be persuaded of one 
thing, my dear friend, unless that a man makes many and daily experi- 
ments upon living bodies, he shall never become skilful or high in this art. 
I can procure as many dead from the hospitals as I want, and for very 
little money; but in order not to spend too much in living animals, [ 
have made an arrangement with a butcher in our quarter, that will 
procure me sheep, calves, pigs, and even oxen, j should want them. 
According to the damage I shall have done to flesh, 1 must pay in 
proportion, as he shall take all back. I am afraid you should not be able 
to make so satisfactory an arrangement in your town. Paris gives me, 
without doubt, great facilities to study, and I advise and invite you to 
come here. Your great talents will be to me of an immense succour 
in the work I prepare to be published next year. You say that you do 
not love to see poor innocent animals suffer from the scalpel; my heart is 
as tender as yours, and I likewise do not love to make a creature suffer, but 
it will be impossible to understand the secret, thorny, and now inexplicable 
wonders of the human body, unless that you try to catch nature at her work, 
and this cannot be done if you do not a little evil to obtain a great good, 
and thereby be benefactors to the human race; in the muscles and vari- 
ous properties of the blood I have made some important discoveries, but I 
should never have succeeded, unless I had cut off the heads and limbs of 
a great number of animals. At first, I avow, that it gave me much pain, 
but by little and little I have accustomed myself and I console myself 
with the idea, that what I do is for the good of mankind. If you live 
many years—which I pray heaven to accord you—you shall see the study 
upon living animals universally followed, and in England and in France. 
We must study nature in all its movements: if I was a lawgiver, I would 
propose, for the good of my country and of the world, that those criminals 
which were condemned to death should have a choice such as this—to 
undergo some operation upon their bodies which might perhaps cause them 
to die, but if the operation succeeded, and that the man lived, then he 
should be, according to the case, or pardoned, or the punishment miti- 
gated by banishment or imprisonment. Persons have assured me that 
an Italian prince followed this principle in order to find antidotes for 
poisons, and he succeeded so well that he discovered remedies for the 
most deadly. But I must terminate: I embrace you with the sincerest 
sentiments of esteem and friendship. 

« Marat,” 
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agreed, at last, to the division he had insisted on making, which, within a 
week was carried into effect. Luckie’s share may be described as a bit 
of leasehold,—small, it is true, but fat and mellow as good soil could be 
made by care and manure, where the last O’Rindan, and his widow after 
him, had lived and flourished in a good stone house, from the day they 
were married. The township of Fidlimid, which —after inspection, delibe. 
ration, and much consultation with the two men, the old woman, the 
piper, and a couple of beggars who had dropped in while the whiskey 
was about,—all of whom he took away with him—Blundus had persisted 
in having, was a desert promontory, without a bush or any thing else 
upon it, but the trumpery gable end of an old castle, bad in its best days, 
and now in ruins. The township cut a river that rose from the bog in 
two ; and the waters in front and on both sides of it, had for ages been 
encroaching upon its boundaries, and occasionally overflowing its eutire 
surface. A worn-out mariner, who lived close at hand, called it a flying 
fish, because it was about as often above as under the stream. Long 
before the death of Mrs. Rindan, notwithstanding its former glory, and 
its rights of custom and poundage for wares and merchandize, wrecks, 
flatsome and jetsome, waifes, straies, goods left and forsaken, tithe-fish, 
keelage, anchorage, and other emoluments, profits, and advantages, it had 
become just good for nothing, but to ride races upon; being, with the 
exception of those ruins which had once been a contemptible castle, flat 
and bare as a new board. 

Thither, however, with his whiskey, horse, pigs, a few articles of fur- 
niture, the two men, the old woman, the piper, and the beggars, did 
Blundus O’Rindan joyfully retire. As somebody says, “ he slept all day, 
and did no other work ;” living, according to his own ideas of feudal 
pomp, as long as the money and things he had brought away with him 
lasted. Then, one by one, his retinue fell off; and, at last, he was left by 
himself, to do as well as he could. One morning while he was out, not 
earlier, but later than usual, in hopes, perhaps, of seeing the whale, which, 
according to tradition, was to be thrown upon and enrich his township for 
ever, who should he see but Luckie O’Carrol, who had been doing well 
at the bit of a farm j in the bog this while, trotting up to him on Meggie, 
the mare nag she used to ride to market. 

“Cousin Luckie,” said Blundus, “ may be it’s the morning air that does 
it, but I never saw you look so handsome; and if I was’nt the head of the 
O’Rindans and you the reverse’’— 

“ There’s no one betwixt us,” interrupted Luckie. 

“ That's true: but I couldn’t think of tying the family neck and heels, 
as it would be, if I married you, Luckie. 

“ You've been doing worse than that this many a day, Sir, spending 
all you had upon trash, and” — 

“ Miss Luckless O’Carroll”— 

“Oh! Sir! I'll speak out my mind for once; and it’s not long I'l 
trouble you” — 

“ The honour of the O’Rindans”— 

“ Ah! that’s a fine thing, and so is butter; but I know of a better 
thing to melt even that butter; and it would be well for you to be 
digging trenches for a potatoe crop, instead of looking out, as you are, 
for the whale that won't come.” 

“Miss O’Carroll, since the division I've borrowed money and goods of 
you, it’s true” — 
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“ You may say that, and have pulled me back half-way every step I 

t forward.” 

“ Still I'am not to be insulted in my own township, even by a female, 
and one whom I regard.” | 

“You shouldn't, Blundus—no, not by any one—if Luckie O'Carrol 
had her will: but you're just a lost man, and I’m going to leave you.” 

“Tt's joking you are, Luckie.” 

“ Maybe it is: but you'll find this is the last time we'll joke together, 
Blundus. The writings are drawn out, and I’m now riding twenty miles 
to get my money. I've sold the farm, with all that’s on it; and to- 
morrow Thady Purcell takes possession.” 

“Without my leave? And J, the head of the family, here close at 
hand! Couldn't you pay me the compliment of saying—Oh! Miss 
Luckless, I’m done with you !” 

“Don't go from me in anger !" 

“TJ will—I can’t help it.” 

“« Dear Blundus”— 

“Not a word more—lI never felt just this way I do now before.” 

“T'll see you again to-morrow, Blundus, when you'll be in a better 
humour, maybe. ‘here’s signs of a bad storm at the change o’ the 
moon to-night, so I'll sleep at Maurice Cavanagh’s, and be back in the 
morning with Thady.” 

“ Curse Thady! Miss Luckless, I'll not hear of him.” 

So saying, Blundus stalked off; after having strode on about three score 
yards, he turned half round, but seeing Luckie and her mare stand 
gazing after him, he made a passionate and contemptuous gesture, and 
resumed his course. “ E’ then,” said Luckie, curling up her lip, and 
trying to retain the tear in her eye, “if it’s so I’m treated by you, 
Blundus—.” Without finishing what she had thus began, she very 
unjustifiably laid her switch over the nag’s shoulder, which soon carried 
her off to some distance. On getting to the top of the hill that over- 
looked the township, she gave a glance back to see where Blundus had 
gone: there he stood, within a yard or so of where he had misdemeaned 
himself. Both at once kissed hands ; and, with a light heart, away 
trotted Luckie. 

It was a horrible night, sure enough : but by the break of day she was 
up, and soon after sunrise back she came, with her money safe in a bag, 
to give Thady Purcell possession. There was the bog, and the river, and 
the two-headed hill of Bally-linch just as she had left it; but where was 
her farm? After hunting up and down,—here, there, and every where, — 
she turned white as alabaster, and telling Thady she could not find it, 
rode away, without well knowing what she did, to the township. As for 
Blundus, he had been roused up in the black of the night, by a noise, 
which he knew, from experience, signified that the river was playing at 
leap-frog over his township. Of course be got up; but found it so dark, 
that—after putting on what clothes he had, which were not many enough 
to be much mislaid—on taking the blanket out of the hole that served bim 
for a window, he could not see a foot from his nose. The waters were 
roaring and rushing fearfully about, and above the wind’s howl, he fancied 
he heard the keen shriek of 2 woman. Bursting at once backwards, 
through a mud wall, with which one of his followers had long ago mended 
his castle, he found himself floundering in an element betwixt. mud and 
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and water, but much worse than either. Getting out of that as soon as 
he was able, he made off to a place, whereabouts he thought he would 
find the big stone used for mounting -his horse, when he had one; _ but 
just as be bad reached it, a wave came betwixt his legs and glode off 
with him, until he did not know if he was still on his township or in the 
broad bed of the river. It was lucky for him he had Jearned to swim 
before he got lazy ; so striking out with an energy of which he did not 
think himself capable, he floated on bravely, and in a few minutes 
caught a large hog’s trough. Bestriding his prize, he went with the 
stream, and, by-and- by, bearing a small pig, which he had clutched up 
in his passage, from among many that were hovering about their old 
friend, the trough, he succeeded in reaching a harbour. 

“Here I am,” said he, after he had landed a minute or so, “ but where it is 
I am, I don't know at all. Here’s grass three inches high, and there isn’t 
the shadow of a blade on my township. Eh! what's that now, I'd like to 
know ! Though high and dry, I don’t feel on terrafirma, Such a see-saw 
and jolt as that is more than suspicious—may be this is the whale I’m 
upon—the whale that’s to enrich my dominions forever. But no, | can't 
think that, because o’ the grass. Faith then, O’Rindan, its puzzled you 
are, and no blame to you !” 

After putting the pig under the trough—meaning, if the facts of the 
case would at all bear him out, to claim both as wreckage, by virtue of his 
right thereto, flatsome and jetsome—he lay down to ponder, but soon fell 
asleep. On awaking, he found the sun up, and that he had been reposing 
with his head on the hog’s trough, in a field which he could not but think 
he had seen somewhere else. Cows were lowing, hens cackling, and two or 
three people in loud and anxious discourse within a short distance. The 
ducks, by their noise, seemed to have had a jubilee ; but the pig under the 
trough clearly did not like what had happened. A blackbird was building 
in a bush beside him, whistling as he worked ; the primrose-winged butter- 
flies were flapping about, or basking on broad leaves, that hung hot and 
uneasy towards the east; the bees were breakfasting in buttercups ; the 
lark, busy with his morning carrol, was fluttering as if about to fall, from 
the rosy flakes of clouds that chased one another throughthe blue heavens ; 
the dew-drops were still clinging to the gossamer in the shade ; the field- 
flowers that close at sunset, had almost, but not quite, been coaxed to open 
their verdant casket ; a thousand flies were contributing small snatches 
of song to a general chorus ; in short, Mister Day was not only wide 
awake, but shaved, dressed, and powdered for business. 

Within a stone’s throw was a cottage, nearly smothered with roses.— 
At first, Blundus thought that he had been drowned in trying to save his 
probable property, the pig, and got into paradise ; but on reflecting for 
a moment—hearing, as he did, the tones of a passionate dairy-maid, he 
banished that idea, and did not know what to think. |By-and-by he got 
up, and began to stroll stealthily about, like. one who was a trespasser, 
notwithstanding he felt sure that the objects about him were perfectly 
familiar, though he could not, for the life of him, recollect where they were, 
or to whom they belonged. At last he came to the conclusion that he 
was upon Luckie O'Carrol’s small morsel ofa farm on the brink of the bog ; 
but how he got there he was at a loss to know, and his heart chuckled 
when he saw his cousin galloping towards him. 

* Blundus,”’ said she, throwing herself from Meggie, her nag, aud rushing 
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into his arms, “ poor Luckie is mad, or the world’s at an end! I'd lost 
my little farm, and find it, shorn of naught but its margin, here, entire 
upon your township !” 

“ Ob! shades of my ancesiors !” exclaimed O’Rindan, almost uncon- 
sciously, “‘I see through it all in 4 moment. The fertile little farm, 
knowing it belonged to the head of the family, has floated away down the 
stream, taking advantage of last night’s convulsion, and been landed by the 
waters, plump upon my flat and barren, but illustrious domain. This— 
this is the whale, by which the township of Fidlimid is to be for ever 
enriched.” 

“ Blundus,” said Luckless, starting from his bosom,” your meaness almost 
makes me hate you. If the farm has left its anchorage, it’s still mine, you 
know, or tis to whom I've sold it.” 

“ Why so, Miss Luckless,” replied Blundus ; ‘‘ whatsoever comes hither, 
in the shape of wreckage, flatsome or jetsome, pertains to the lord of 
the township, by special grant from the Crown ; and I am he, I suspect.” 

“ You couldn't wrong me, Blundus ; cousin Blundus, could you?” “ Not 
for the world, Miss Luckless ; but if I had a plant worth millions, don’t 
you see, and a bird carried away a seed, and dropped it in your ground, 
you'd think it hard and unjust of me to claim the produce ; wouldn’t you 
now ? Just so it would be if you questioned my right to a few acres of 
yours; acres, that Providence, to which we all should bow meekly, and as 
becomes mortals, by means of a stream, has cast upon my property.” 

“ Ah! man! don’t think to flummery me that way. I’ve a tack, to the 
tune of thirty years, of the farm ; and of course I'll uphold it. !” 

“True, Luckie, you've a lease of certain land, but not with the same 
*butments and boundaries as this.” 

** What’s that you're saying, Blundus ?” 

“ It’s this, Luckie ;—have you tack of any thing, bounded on the north 
by the butt-end of Fidlimid castle ; on the south ?”— 

* You'll give me my land, though, Blundus, | think.” 

“Suppose I did, how could you take it; you wouldn’t expect I’d 
allow you to leave it here on my township. Answer me this, Luckie ;— 
hadv’t I a tract of country here yesterday? You know I had. But where 
isitnow, eh? Hasn’t your dirty bit of a farm come down and covered 
the most of it up for me. What right had your land to be trespassing’ on 
my premises? Who gave it leave? Did I invite it, or coax it? I'll 
engage I didn’t. Where am I to look for my estate but here where I left 
it? Is the township mine ?” 

“No doubt o’ that, Sir.” 

‘“‘ Then know, Luckie, according to law, whosoever hath the land owns 
all above it, up to the broad sky. Think o’ that, Luckie. So that with- 


‘out taking advantage of my grant, by which I have an indefeasible right 


to all waifs, straies—” 

** Oh, Blundus, don’t break my heart with your hard words; what you 
say sounds right enough; but by the same token, | know, it’s wronging 
me you are.” 

“ The courts are open to you.” . 

“Is itlaw you mean? Faith, then, when a counsellor sees the sight 
of Luckie O’Carrol’s money.—No, Blundus.” 

“ But I’d rather you’d bring your suit; I'd wish you to be satisfied ; 
quite entirely, Miss O'Carrol ;—I couldn't be aisy if you wern’t satisfied,” 
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* Well, no matter; maybe I am, I was going to say; and what's more, 
I will say, it’s hard for Providence to take the butter off my bread, and 
plaster it upon yours, justso. But I’ll be content, and think all things is 
for'the best. You're welcoriie to the place, Blundus; but if it was any 
but yourself that took it this way, we'd see. I'll now go give back his 
money to Thady Purcell, and then”— 

** You don’t mean to say he’s paid you? If you do, it strikes me, 
cousin, you’ve just a right to tell him”— 

“* Thady, boy, there’s your money; that’s all I've a right to tell him; 
and I know it. You’ve bad thoughts in your head, Blundus ; so, for fear 
o’ your persuading me out o’ my conscience, I'll stop my ears, if you 
speak a word more about him.” 

“ But don’t you see, Luckie, if he bought”— 

“Oh! hubbaboo, man, I won't hear you. But before I go, I'll say 
again, you're welcome to my land, since you'll condescend to take it.” 

“* But you needn’t leave it, because its mine; you shall be the mistress, 
Luckie.” 

** Suppose you brought home a wife by-and-by.” 

“Maybe I might, who knows? There’s proud O'Conner’s daughter, 
now that my township is fertilized” — ; : 

“ E’ then, if you married her, Blundus, I’d go to law with you in good 
earnest, and sell my life itself to get my rights. No, Blundus, I'll not 
darken your door; but what I’m to do I don’t know. I think I'll go 
marry ould Murphy, or Jack Darrigan, or Nick England, or one of them, 
that’s been bothering me so !” 

“‘ If you did then, cousin,—if you could demean yourself,—you that’s 
next kin to an O’Rindan.” 

“ So you've sworn often ; and its true for you, Blundus, as they say of 
you,—you're the dog in the manger. But, na bocklish ! Since it 
wouldn’t plaze you, I’ll keep single, soI will; and if you'll lend me the 
loan of a slip of your township that my land hasn’t reached, above there 
beyond your castle, you'll see I'll get on.” 

“* What you ask, I couldn’t refuse. But, do you mark ;—you'll take it 
as my tributary and peppercorn tenant, for I’ll not part with my rights and 
emoluments of wreckage, keelage, anchorage” — 

“« You don’t expect another whale, do you ?” 

‘What harm, then, if I did? ©’Conner’s land lies awkward, now that 
the bog’s in motion ; I think I must make room for it. This that is come 
mayn’t be the whole o’ my promised Canaan.” ‘ But,” added he, 
gently drawing Luckless into his arms, ‘‘ we’ll kiss and be cousins, for all 
this that has happened,—won’t we Luckie ?” 

“* We will,” replied Luckie, ‘‘ as long as you'll let us.” 

“ Faith, Luckie! you feel and look as if you ought to go with the 
farm.” 

‘** You'll give me a couple of pigs, Blundus ?” 

* In course, darling.” 

** And maybe a calf?” 

“<-By this other kiss I will.” id 

‘* And why not a cow? Sure you wouldn't feel'the loss of her. 

‘« Nay, nay! if its cows you're coming to,” said Blundus, withdrawing 
from the protracted and somewhat tender embrace into which he had been 
betrayed, “ if its cows you’re coming to, Miss O’Carrol—’ 
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,“ Faith, then, now I think of it,” interrupted Luckie, “ all.four o’ 
them are mine, allowing you your full rights as king o’ the township. At, 
the worst, they are but cattle strayed.” 

“ That's it.. Luckie ; and a bad worst for you, it is.. They come under 
the word ‘ straies,’ that stands in my charter. And, maybe, was I to give 
you the pigs and the calf”— 

" « If I don’t go at once, I see you'll argue me out o’ them again. So 
God be with you, Blundus, until I see you again, which won't be often, 
unless you're sick, or send for me.” 

So saying, Luckie mounted her little nag, and cantered away in quest 
ef Thady Pureell, to whom, on coming up with him, she gave back his 
money, telling him never to part with it on so slippery a security as bog- 
land again. In ten minutes more, with little or no help, she had got her 
two pigs, and her calf, and taken possession of that slip of township 
which. Blundus had agreed she should have; where for the present. we 
will leave her. 

The first steps which O’Rindan took, on entering into possession of his 
whale, was to secure it against a reaction, or future attack from that 
element which had borne it to the township. On this point he was so 
anxious, that he did nothing for a year but peg it down by means of long 
poles, inserted at short intervals, to the hard and barren ground beneath 
it. Meantime, the crops went to ruin; the sties, the stalls, and the 
poultry yard, lost the whole of their tenants; and in the course of three 
years, Blundus found himself alone on the farm, which had become 
almost as desolate as the township of Fidlimid was, prior to the stranding 
of its predicted whale. At length, being over head and ears in debt, and 
without a moveable left for which he could get the value of a glass. of 
whiskey, after a fierce struggle with his pride, he offered to sell the whole 
of his domain, with the exception of the broken-down castle, and his 
tights of custom and poundage, wrecks, flatsome and jetsome, waifs, 
straies, tithe-fish, and so forth. But no one would become a purchaser ;—— 
some doubting the validity of his title as to Luckie O’Carrol’s land; and 
others fearing, in spite of his vehement protestations about having safely 
pegged it to the township, that one day or other it might perform an act 
of retributive justice, and swim away back to its place in the bog, carrying 
a slice of his indisputable property tacked to its tail. 

From bad came worse; and by-and-by two men were seen walking 
down to the township, who did not come back as they went, for betwixt 
them was Blundus. He had shewed them his charter, and convinced 
them by the clearest arguments in the world, that they had no right to 
capture him for debt, as they wished to do, or any thing short of mis- 
prision of treason, within the boundaries of his own territory. The 
two men, however, were so irrational as to carry him off to prison, where 
he lay for more than a month, with the worst of companions, namely his 
own bad and bitter thoughts. At last a friend came to see him; you will 
guess it was Luckie O’Carrol. All this time she had been toiling and 
doing well, on the slip of ground Blundus had lent her; it was now green 
as a leek, and fat living things had long been seen on it in plenty. When 
she entered the cell, her cheek was not pale, nor her eye dull, nor her 
look woe-begone, but rather the reverse: Blundus, however, dim as the 
light was, saw that sorrow, or something else, had wrought a fearful 
change in her. She was evidently flushed with strong excitement. Blun- 
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dus asked her to sit down, but with a laugh that did not become her she 
refused. 

‘« It’s not a place,” said she, ‘‘ for the likes o’me, that’s next kin to an 
O’Rindan, to sit in; nor shall the O’Rindan himself sit in it again. I ’ve 
sould off all I had, Blundus.” 

** You didn’t do well then, Luckie, it’s the beginning of bad luck to 

ou.” 
’ “* Bad miay follow it, but good must come of it,” said Luckie, “ since 
it’s to put you there where you should be, with a free foot, and clear o’ 
the world, on your township again ; I’ve brought the money.” 

Blundus, however, much as he wished to get out, was too proud to 
touch a penny of it. Luckie said it was not to purchase his love, but his 
liberty ; that he might marry O’Connor’s daughter, or what other he 
pleased, while she would go far away, and never bother him again. But 
all would not do. He condescended to confess, that he had found out 
long ago he half loved her, that now he felt sure he did so entirely: but 
nothing, he added, could bring him to think of making her his wife— 
forlorn and destitute as he was—after he had as good as rejected her in 
the days when he flourished upon the wreck of her ruin. So Luckie went 
away hopeless and heart-broken. ‘The life that was left in her did not 
last long; and by-and-by news was brought Blundus that she had blessed 
him—no one could tell why—with her last breath, and felt glad to die; 
because, though he would not be beholden to her when living, he could 
not find any excuse for rejecting the means of obtaining his liberty from 
one in the grave. Blundus took what she had left him—it was the little 
all she had in the world—and came out of prison, as those who first saw 
him said, a changed man. Without turning to the right or the left, he 
went straight from the door down to the river side, where he laid out 
what remained of Luckie O’Carrol’s bequest, after paying his debts, in 
buying a bit of a barge, which, brimful of earth, he was soon after noticed 
rowing with all his might up the course of the stream. It is supposed 
remorse had come over him, and he had made a vow; but be this as it 
might, Blundus for certain passed the rest of his life a lone and silent 
man, unseen by day, and employed all night in the hopeless and endless 
task of boating his whale, piecemeal, back to the bog. 

W. C. 
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You had not thought to see his flashing eye, 
Or his full voice attuned by mirth to hear, 
That ever care could come his dwelling near 
Cr fancied sorrow wake one passing sigh :-— 
Yet he was full of dreams,—he loved to lie 
On a still evening by the ebbing sea, 
Or in the winter moonlight lone to be 
Gazing intensely on the frosty sky ;— 
He loved the tomb-stone rhyme, the minstrel’s tale, 
And the wild wanderings of the legend lay, 
So burned his soul in fantasies away 
Too fierce a spirit for a form so frail ;— 
Above his dust, is one brief line impressed, 
“ A gifted one lies here— Pray, stranger, for his rest!” 
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THE TWO PROFESSOXS—A GLANCE AT THE QUARTERLY AND 
BLACKWOOD. 


We believe Miss Fanny Kemble to be a young lady of a certain delicacy 
of mind and sensibility of feeling; and we know very well that upon 
such minds the operation of pernicious praise, like that which it has been 
deemed most expedient in particular quarters to lavish upon “ Francis the 
First,” is likely to prove doubly and directly fatal. ‘Take a solemn cox- 
comb who has just wreaked his wretched poetry upon the public ; take 
him, we say, if you please—slap him on the shoulder familiarly—pat him 
patronizingly on that globular excrescence which he fondly conceives to 
be a head, or take him by the button in confidence, and communicate to 
his private ear your belief that he is a second Milton or an improved 
Shakspeare ; so shall you cause such extremity of folly to be enacted by 
the dunce, as must needs furnish eternal laughter to the side-shakers ; but, 
for the muses’ sake, forbear to mislead a clever and amiable girl into the 
notion that she has all but effected that, uf which her whole life may be 
vainly spent in the accomplishment ; and that she has already done some- 
thing, which we sincerely hope she may, after much labour and study, be 
enabled tu perform. 

We must here be permitted to take one or two retrospective glances, 
suggested by the extraordinarily, exact, and concurrent manner in which 
certain critics have jumped upon this occasion. When such people do 
agree, their unanimity is not wonderful; and we shall attempt to show, 
that the only real cause of surprise is, that the mystery has not been seen 
through iong ago. We are not sorry, therefore, to take up Miss Kemble’s 
Tragedy now, because it supplies us with a sling with which we shall be 
enabled to “ kill two birds with one stone ;"’ or, at all events, to launch 
our pebble at a brace of poetical and panegyrical professors with as much 
directness and vigour as we can employ. It is not a crow we have to 
pick with these gentlemen; that were, indeed, an insufficient type to 
represent the enormous bird which we purpose to disfledge between us— 
a bird that has too long drank the life-blood of our literature, and gorged 
itself to satiety upon the mangled flesh of its victims. 

To be plain; we have been urged to this work by a conviction that the 
present state of criticism, so far as poetry is concerned, is such as impera- 
tively calls for an exposure of the system whereby it is upheld; and demands 
from us, not a mere disclaimer of participation, not a merely qualified 
reprehension, but an honest and fearless denunciation of it. We say then, 
without further ceremony, that the two works to which we shall at this 
time more particularly apply ourselves—the Quarterly Review and Black- 
wood’s Magazine—have, at least of late years, for purposes best known 
to themselves, but also pretty well known to others, studiously abstained 
from the criticism of any one poetical work possessing real merit ; that 
they have held up to praise and admiration works which all the world, 
except themselves and their minor crew of associates, saw and felt upon 
the instant to be the most helpless trash ; and that they have (to speak 
tenderly and within compass) preferred to consult their own convenience 
and advantage, rather than to fulfil the understood pledges given to the 
public, upon the faith of which alone, they exist, or deserve to exist. 

Let us take a short glance at the Quarterly Review. Every one is by 
this time pretty well acquainted with the character of that publication 
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during the superintendence of the waspish and malignant Gifford. It was 
all very well, because it was all very safe and convenient, at that period, 
to maintain the aristocratical system, and to attempt to hoodwink the 
people by as popular and plausible a setting forth of the tory tactics as 
was practicable or pleasant. It was all very well for Mr. Gifford, with 
his tongue in his cheek and his pen in his hand,—that pen urged forward 
by the government upon one question—held back by Mr. Canning upon 
another—swayed and directed this way and that way by Mr. Murray—it 
was all very well in that crafty old commentator to strive to sneer away 
the reputation of the honest, and to deprecate the ability of his superiors ; 
there is a time for all things, and this was the time for the thing—Gifford. 
It was all very well for Mr. Southey, with a sanctified air and the smirk 
of a Pharisee, to thank God that he was not as other men are, seeing that 
he was what other men would hardly desire to be; it was all very well 
for Mr. Croker to have his swing and to turn his summerset in his own 
way, and at his own discretion,— but it will not donow. Since the acces- 
sion of Mr. Lockhart the Quarterly has been in a bad way. It is true, 
it has its tricks still. “It lisps, it ambles, and nicknames God’s crea- 
tures,” but it is only laughed at for its pains. It raves and hath much 
wrath, but is encountered with silent contempt. Even its old friends-— 
“the great overpaid”—the sinecurists or expectants, shake their heads 
and sip their wine in silence. The truth is, the day of the Quarterly is 
gone by for ever, and the whole pestilent crew that sat whetting their 
tusks and sharpening their fangs under the secure shadow of its influence, 
are gone their ways to prey elsewhere in a more private and, perhaps, a 
less profitable direction. Verily, their teeth are drawn, and their nails 
pared, and there is no venom remaining in them. 

It is worthy of enquiry, what was the tenor of the Quarterly’s criticism 
af that period—nay, what has it been up to the present time? Has it 
‘upon any one occasion introduced to the public, or assisted in bringing 
into notice, any one individual, to whose preductions genius may fairly and 
honorably be attributed? No. Has it discovered any anxiety to make 
reparation for former neglect, by a late, but full, ample, and satisfactory 
acknowledgment of error and remissness? No. Has it recorded its 
sympathy with genius, its admiration of intellectual greatness, save where 
it had been long ago confessed and allowed? No. 

We know very well, and a sad reflection it is, that 





‘* Nations slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” _* 

But what has the Quarterly done for living merit? What bust has it 
raised to the living or to the dead, that might not be exceeded in truth of 
expression by a carving on a cberry-stone, and in vigour of outline by 
the profile of a cheese-paring ? ‘True, indeed, it is, that, conscious of 
its many delinquencies, and errors both of commission and omission, the 
Quarterly Review has latterly cast its one eye with much piercing expres- 
sion over the expanse of English poetical literature ; and not being able 
to find any thing or body in the heavens above, or in the earth beneata, 
it has been fain to resort to the waters under the earth; and brooding on 
the banks of Lethe for a space, with an easy leap dived to the bottom, 
and succeeded in plucking up drowned genius, by the shoulder-knot, in 
the corporeal presence of Mr. John Jones, and in bringing to light the 
“ buried merit” of Miss Mary Colling, with a pair of blue worstead; hose 
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and a bunch of keys at her girdle—the very daughter of ‘“ Old Squaro,” 
in Spencer’s Fairy Queen. 

But we shall be told that Lord Byron, forsooth, is an evidence of the 
impartial manner in which the Quarterly Review exercised its funetions. 
We shall not admit the plea. If it prove any thing, it only proves the 
slavish subserviency of that publication. In the first place, Mr. Murray 
was Lord Byron’s publisher—of itself a very sufficient reason for praising 
him. In the second place, Lord Byron was altogether too much a man 
of the world to neglect an opportunity of standing well with Mr. Gifford, 
the then editor, whom there can be no doubt that he flattered in a some~ 
what gross and unsparing manner ; and, lastly, Gifford very well knew 
that Lord Byron’s. political principles, (so far as they might be considered 
convictions of his own,) were absurd, childish, and inconsistent ; adopted 
without much reflection and maintained altogether without skill, judg- 
ment, or temper. That cunning old Volpine saw pretty clearly that Lord 
Byron was at heart as much an aristocrat as any man breathing, and was 
not apprehensive that the peer, were he so disposed, could do much harm 
to what are termed “ existing institutions.” And he praised bim accord- 
ingly, and, it must be confessed, without much scruple. He laid it on, 
as Congreve says, “ with a trowel,” and succeeded in building up a reputa- 
tion which we do not hesitate to say was in a great measure unearned, 
and will, in a few years, be, in a small degree, diminished and impaired. 
But where was the criticism all this while? His lordship swallowed the 
praise, Mr. Murray devoured the pudding, but the public in the mean- 
while “ looked up and were not fed.” It was not the cue of the Quarterly 
just at that precise moment to meddle in the way of criticism with Lord 
Byron. It was not disposed to do so—there were reasons for it. It was 
like Hull’s dog in the proverb, “ who was so lazy that he leaned his head 
against the wall when he wanted to bark ;” but, unlike that sedentary 
cur, it did not bark, after all. 

Not so, however, when it had men to deal with where aristocratical 
pretensions were naught; and also, it was conceived, might be assailed 
with impunity, even though that impunity were the wages of contempt. 
Then, indeed, 


“ Punishment, the drudgery for devils,” 


was light work for the Quarterly. Then it spat its venom fluently 
enough, but it is rather dry in the throat and husky of articulation now. 

At that time, far inferior poets to Mr. Milman (and we do not wish to 
speak contemptuously of the Oxford Professor) were lauded to the third 
heaven by the same pen (the geese of Lincolnshire can testify that it was 
@ goose quill) that scribbled libel and calumny, and raked up old school 
stories against Percy Shelley; and does the Quarterly imagine that this 
shall be ‘forgotten hastily ? But why should we cudgel such a bepus, 
or kick so vaunting a bobadil as the Quarterly Review? It were but 
the waste of walking-stick and the destruction of shoe-leather ; we have 
no doubt, however, that its unhappy victims will, one day or the other, 
be brought to their senses. John Jones will be convinced, when he 
receives a deputation conv eying a vote of thanks from the trunk-makers, 
that Mr. Southey’s recommendation was mere moonshine; and that his 
lucubrations have been an entire waste of midnight taper and supple- 
mentary candle. He will be aware that the most convenient privilege of 
genius is the excuse it affords for scratching the head and not paying 
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the debts ; but as Mr. Jones wears a highly respectable wig, and is too 
sedate and prudent to be in any one’s books but his own, this will be 
but a sorry consolation. 

Mary Colling will, for her part, we are equally sure, be in due time 
made conscious that it is far more pleasant to be employed in the hem- 
stitch than to be boggling at a hemistic; and as she fancies that “ the 
flowers talk to her,” we should not be at all surprised if some plain peony, 
with its leaves a-kimbo, should embrace an opportunity of telling her its 
mind, to the effect that she had far better give the Muses warning; and 
that if she will needs cultivate poetry, the odds are just nine to one that 
she makes nothing of it. 

We have thought all along, that is, for many years past, that Black- 
wood’s Magazine has taken credit to itself for quite as much talent, and, 
to speak fairly, has been allowed by a great many to maintain at 
least as much influence as it deserves aud possesses. In cur opinion, 
indeed, the talent displayed in that publication has been somewhat over- 
rated, and its influence exaggerated prodigiously. But whatever they 
may have beeu, we rather imagine that both are on the decline now, and 
we rejoice at it. We cannot agree in the view it pleases to take of liter- 
ary and philosophical matters; we do not like the spirit in which a great 
portion of it is written, and we detest most cordially its politics. We 
suspect that the novelty of its mode of handling its adversaries was ori- 
ginally its chief recommendation. We all know the appetite displayed 
by a certain portion of “ the reading public,” for every thing that is bad 
in taste, villanous in spirit, and detestable in intention. It was inferred, 
rather hastily, that the entire absence of the same kind of wit and 
humour on the part of those opposed to it, was at once an evidence of 
their want of capacity to repel and resist its attacks; and its admirers 
were fain to believe that their silence was the effect of confusion, and not 
the result of contempt. But this sort of thing has been of late years a 
little better understood. It has been discovered long ago, that (although 
Blackwood was by no means a bad hand at it) the peculiar wit which 
consists in making mouths, the withering sarcasm of personal allusion, 
and the bestowal of nick-names, can be infinitely better done on this side 
of the Tweed. Ifa gentle knight, disdaining the tournament and the fa- 
vour of his lady-love, will perversely descend from his steed and enter the 
lists, by way of amateur, to play upon the salt-box, or to grin through a 
horse-collar, he must not be surprised or offended if some knavish merry- 
andrew or inspired clodpole bear away the prize triumphantly. And 
thus it has been with Blackwood’s Magazine; to that ~work alone, such 
influence it assuredly has obtained, is to be ascribed the existence of the 
filthy and abominable trash circulated weekly in some of the Sunday 
newspapers. ‘There is its Jegitimate triumph; there you shall see, carried 
out, we admit, to its fullest extent, the delightful humour, the graceful 
wit that sticks at nothing, certainly not at truth, in the consummation of 
its fabulous realities. There you shall behold the weekly result of labour 
undergone by the toiling slaves, 


** Who fetch and carry nonsense up and down.” 


There you may mark the gleanings of the ear-primer, or frequenter of key- 
holes; and anon admire the mangled remains of a reputation, or the 
exhumed imperfections of the dead. 
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Do we ascribe all this to Blackwood ? We do not. But we repeat, that 
Black wood’s Magazine furnished the grand outline of all this, and more : 
and that to this work is to be traced the source and spring of all the flippant 
remark, personal allusion, and coarse invective—all the reckless and “ per 
fas aut nefas” swagger which it has only put aside, now that it has dis- 
covered the superior qualifications of its somewhile admiring imitators, 
but, at length, worthy competitors, if not successful rivals. 

We do not think it likely that we shall have much more from Black- 
wood's Magazine of that kind of easily spoken, but hardly believed, profes- 
sion of sympathy with the people, and filial regard for ‘ things as they 
are” and “all that.” It was easy, at one time, to discourse with animation 
about “ the wooden walls of old England”—and to unfurl with much 
seeming fervour 

“ The flag that brav’d a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze,” 
and to ring the changes upon the oft repeated, and at last, thank Heaven! 
worn out professions, by which the English people have been deceived and 
betrayed. This after-dinner enthusiasm will go down no longer ; and we 
shall soon have an opportunity of judging how far Blackwood’s Magazine 
is sincere in its admiration of “ existing institutions” and “ things as they 
are.” The lick-spittle flattery and flat-faced prostration of one who could 
consent to panegyrize a Castlereagh, is hardly the sort of thing to be 
attended to with much respect now-a-days. 

It was, if we mistake not, Black wood’s Magazine that took much credit to 
itself in that it had exterminated what it was pleased to call “ the cockney 
school.” Let us see who were the leaders of that school. The late Mr. 
Hazlitt, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and the late Mr. Keats. We say nothing of 
their faults and affectations, and of Mr Hunt we shall say nothing whatever. 
May it be his way to despise the base attack sand dastardly malignity of his 
enemies. But will Blackwood’s Magazine now deny the acknowledged powers 
of Hazlitt, and will it presume to say that Keats was not a man of genius ? 
It is, certainly, “‘ beautiful exceedingly,” to hear Professor Wilson with a 
grave face denounce the affectation of “ the cockney school.” It is true 
that Professor Wilson did once praise Mr. Shelley in a review of “ The 
Revolt of Islam,” but no less certain that he took many after opportunities 
of sneering at him. And does the Professor, now that ten or twelve 
years are elapsed, conceive that the Isle of Palms “is so fine a poem as 
Alastor: ” ifso, Heaven help the man’s ignorance and amend his taste. The 
world, by this time, are pretty well agreed that Shelley to Wilson is 
“Hyperion to a Satyr;” a Satyr that, far from wonderment at the 
phenomenon, can himself blow hot and cold with the same breath. But 
Mr. Wilson, it must be confessed, is far better qualified to judge of and 
appreciate the merits of Mr. Robert Montgomery; and “ the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity” is, in his estimation, and, we doubt not, in the opinion 
of many of his readers, not to meution the private conviction of the 
author, a far fairer flower than “ Adonis” or “ Hyperion.” 

There is another worthy gentleman connected with Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, to whose superior learning and taste that publication has been 
much indebted. This learned Theban, in the course of his researches, has 
made many wonderful discoveries. For instance, the world in future is 
to take it for granted that Dr. Bentley was an aimable character, univer- 
sally beloved by his friends, and scrupulously conscientious in his deal- 
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ings. There is also no question that Dr. Parr was but an indifferent 
scholar, that Junius was a poor creature, that Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was “a fellow of infinite dulness,”’ and that Goéthe was “ an old hum- 
bug!” O laughter! where is thy sleeve? Truly, too much learning 
hath made Mr. De Quiney mad, or he bears a very near resemblance to 
that Bristol alderman, who, by his own showing, was wont to secretly 
retire to a private summer-house, and to read for hours together “ and 
nobody never the wiser.” 

And it is toa magazine, so conducted, that the public is to look up for 
impartial and enlightened criticism! A magazine that can waste twenty 
pages upon a Robert Montgomery, and be utterly silent with the “ Corn 
Law Rhymes,” and the “ Village Patriarch” lying on its table! A 
magazine that is never wanting when ignorance, insolence, and scurtility 
are in need of a good word—a magazine with its Professor Wilson to 
babble nauseous trash, and mischievous and wicked nonsense, about some 
‘** Ode to the Holy Alliance,” by a lord who happens to feel lyrical; but 
will take care to be as mute as Hippocrates—as mum as a mourner in 
the rear of a funeral, when “ one of the people” speaks out with a voice 
of inspiration. 

And now let us turn to Miss Kemble’s tragedy. With much sorrow 
(for we would willingly be among the troop of admirers “ to help the 
show’ with our presence, and to aid the excitement by our vociferation) 
we must say, that “ Francis the First” is just such a clever, dull, vexatious 
sort of a thing (nota play, unless Miss Kemble will have it so) as a young 
lady of more than ordinary talents might—ought, perhaps, to have written ; 
but precisely the work she should never have published. We say this, 
advisedly; in spite of the admiration expressed by Miss Joanna Baillie. 
What is this boasted performance, after all? We hesitate not to affirm 
(and this, too, in the teeth of the fawners) that there is not an act—one 
scene—one passage—a single line, which an honest and unprejudiced man 
can lay his hand upon and say, “ this is genius.” 

And here we wish to guard ourselves against any suspicion of hostility 
to Miss Kemble. What motive, indeed, can be supposed to actuate us, 
but an anxious desire to keep literally “ a clear stage and no favour ;” 
and if we express ourselves rather warmly, it does not arise from any 
wish of ours to hurt the young lady’s feelings, but it is the necessary and 
unayoidable consequence of the gross and shameful flattery of her inve- 
terate friends. 

In the first place, her performance, guasi a play, is a very bad one. It 
does not hang well together. ‘There is no plot leading to one catastrophe. 
There is no interest in the situations. ‘There is no marked delineation of 
character. These are all very grievous indications ina tragedy. The 
play, moreover, is overloaded with dull and unnecessary tattle about 
nothing—leading to nothing; and wherefore this fifth act, occupied by 
the braggart speeches of those ‘“‘ runaway curs of Pavia?” The truth is, 
a mere jumble of events is substituted for an artful evolution of circum- 
stances leading to some definite and conclusive end. 

The characters, we have said, are not very ingeniously drawn. Francis 
the First, is clearly intended to represent a gallant gentleman, hurried 
away by passion to the commission of a sentimental crime, for which he 
wouid afterwards fain make reparation ; instead of which, we are presented 
to a selfish, cold-blooded voluptuary, content to gratify habitual vices at 
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any rate, and to take every advantage of the impunity with which his rank 
as a king invests him. ‘The Constable De Bourbon is not much better. 
No one can possibly take any interest in such a being. A blustering 
headstrong fool, whom Miss Kemble is willing to believe a very fine 
fellow. The Queen Mother is ‘a coarse old woman, evidently fond of a 
private dram, and addicted to swearing, and other violent excitement. 
As for the monk Gonzales, we have had the pleasure of meeting him 
before, many times,—years ago, when we were a boy,—at private corri- 
dors, and in the subterranean dungeon. He looks as well and mysterious 
as ever, and that is all we can say of him. And the young ladies ?—they 
are made to the usual pattern of modern historical novel and intensely 
interesting fiction ; but resemble nothing on earth so much as certain little 
paper ladies, which we have seen in the delighted possession of children ; 
as stiff as starch can make them at one moment, and anon, by the warmth 
of the hand, made to assume contorted shapes, and to undergo grotesque 
evolutions. 

There has been much and attentive study of Shakspeare on the part of 
Miss Kemble. Now, had she but given us a little of his spirit, we should 
have been grateful indeed ; but when she only presents us with a button 
taken from his doublet, or a point not very dexterously purloined from 
his hose, we feel ourselves rather in the mood of complaint than with 
much desire to extol. 

A man under the influence of such loveliness as Miss Kemble describes 
in one or two passages, could not particularise each item of perfection 
with the minute accuracy of an auctioneer. Shakspeare says 

** See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand,” 


not “ See how she leans her fair cheek upon her white hand,” which is in 
the spirit of Miss Kemble’s description. 

And now we must enterour strong protest against the affectation of 
employing old modes of expression and obsolete words, (her admirers call it 
Shaksperian,) to which our fair young authoress seems especially prone. 
Let us have no more swearing “ By this light,” “ By this glad light,” 
“By this living light,” “ By’r Lady,” “By my fay,” and so on, to very weari- 
ness ; it is far better to leave the line imperfect than to eke it out by 
such means, And also, we could wish Miss Kemble to eschew the evil of 
these ; “ An she were fair,” “ An it were not,” “Sith,” “ For the which,” 
“ passing strange,” “ Trow,” and many others. The following, also, are 
old acquaintances, but no friends of ours :— 

“ He started back as though a serpent stung him.” 

** Is like the sun-shine of a summer day.” 

* And more in sorrow, as I believe, than anger.” 

** It neds unto its ruin.” 

** All pomp and circumstance.” 

** The still small voice,” Xc. 
These are evidences of Miss Kemble’s reading, but by no means proofs of 
her original genius. 

We shall not dwell upon many passages written obviously with a perfect 
recollection of the only great dramatic author whom, so far as we can 
judge, Miss Kemble has hitherto studied ; nor is it necessary to point out 
the scene from “ Measure for Measure,” which she has, not very well, 
paraphrased. We shall hope that a contemplation of the works of that 
wonderful man will impress our fair authoress with that humility which 
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is the best preparation for the achievement of great works; and, at the 
same time, supply her with a standard by which she will be enabled to 
measure ber own productions, and to render them worthy of berself and of 
the stage, which she so highly and eminently adorns. 

Mr. Millman, however, would seem to intimate that no such prepara: 
tion is necessary, and that his young friend has already displayed “all 
but unrivalled talents,” in a province confessedly the most arduous that 
can lie before the ambition of a poet ; and in confirmation of his opinion, 
he indulges us with a satiety of extracts ;— 


** Now this, now that, he tasteth daintily,” 


and serves up his delicacies with an approving smile. But, first, he says, 
“ The most remarkable characteristic, however, of the tragedy before us, 
is its total and disdainful want of conformity to the present state of the 
stage. Far from accommodating itself with servile docility to the taste of 
the day, and displaying the wise tact which might be acquired by fami- 
liarity with the incidents and situations—with the tone and manner of 
composition which produce the strongest effect on a modern audience, 
the tragedy of ‘ Francis the First’ is conceived in the spirit, and con- 
ducted on the plan of a far different period.” 

The question is, whether the tragedy of “ Francis the First,” be such 
an one as, in its present shape, would have been acceptable to an enlightened 
audience in any age; and if it be not, we humbly conceive that it is 
“‘ conducted on a plan” which ought not to be followed, and “conceivedin | 
a spirit” not likely to give birth to any play that is conceived worth yawning 
at. He avers, likewise, that there is ‘so much Shaksperianism in the 
conception, as to afford a remarkable indication of the able school in 
which the young authoress has studied, and the high models which, with 
courage, in the present day, fairly to be called originality, she bas dared 
to set before her.” 

This cant is so common, that we have no longer cheeks that will be 
moved by it. During the last twenty years, we have had many Shak- 
sperian dramatists (Mr. Millman is one of them) now, alas! such is the 
fate of genius, utterly forgotten. 

“ We must acknowledge,” says he, “ that while reading the tragedy of 
which we have thus freely spoken, we have frequently paused to ask, 
whether this could be the conception of a young girl, hardly ripening into 
womanhood ?” , 

He paused to ask? May we ask, without pausing, to whom he 
addressed himself for information. Mr. Charles Kemble was at his 
elbow ?—No. We will vouch for it, Mr. Millman knew nothing of the 
matter—was entirely ignorant of all the circumstances attending the com- 
position of the play ; as ignorant, we believe, as Mr. Croker of the locality 
of Russell-square. He concludes his review thus :—‘ She must not be 
content with the fame of the most extraordinary work which has ever 
been produced by a female at her age.” And, again—“ with having 
sprung at once to the present rank, not only of living actors, but of 
modern dramatists.” 

We must now tell Mr. Millman, that had he been the sincere friend of 
Miss Kemble, he had never written this review. He would have felt it 
to be his duty to speak plainly, honestly, yet, withal, in kindness ;— 


* Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” 





_—_—_ one i 
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But these are not considerations that weigh with our Quarterly Re- 
viewer. 

But Professor Wilson would not for the world lag behind his brother bard 
in the ambling strife of panegyric. He sets off, indeed, rather awkwardly ; 
but in spite of sundry capricious caracoles and curvettings, he contrives 
to beat the other hollow long before the conclusion of the race. He then 
gets upon a platform, as it were, and rearing into the air a huge trumpet, 
shouts to this effect, with a kind of Bartholomew-fair emphasis :— 

“Tt has been published, and it has been performed ; and already the 
public voice has declared that it is, not only for one so young, but in itself, 
a great achievement.” 

He forthwith falls into unmerciful extraction of passages from the 
play ; and coming at length to a rather spirited scene, (the only one in the 
tragedy,) breaks out into open admiration, whereof the following is the 
climax :— 

“Nor do we hesitate to say, that in dramatic power and effect it is 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in our language since the old masters.” 

We do not know what Professor Wilson hesitates to say, but of his 
review of Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy of Francis the First, “ we do 
not hesitate to say, that in impotent twaddle and solemn nonsense, it is 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in our language since the old mis- 
tresses,’"—our venerable aunts and ancient grandmothers. 

It would be useless to argue with Mr. Wilson about the merits of this 
“admirable production :” that would be in other words avowing our 
belief that his praise of the performance is sincere, which we do not 
believe. He knows better, we think, than to rate “ Francis the First” 
one tenth so highly as he would fain urge us to suppose ; and, no doubt, 
he will laugh heartily at our simplicity and want of penetration. But 
what the deuce does he mean by this? ‘This is carrying the joke rather 
too far.— But the prime merit of the play is the composition. We mean 
thereby the language and the versification. The structure of both is 
admirable, quite after the immortal fashion of the great old masters.” 

The old masters again! We depute a gross of hyenas to laugh in one 
stud, while we expose the audacious impudence of this assertion. Sup- 
pose, by way of remote illustration, some well-pleased sign-painter, whose 
shapeless daub of vermilion is no more like the red cow intended to be 
pourtrayed, than the Red Sea. Suppose this artless artist to be told, 
that his monstrous conception is like the ‘ great old masters ;” it were 
natural to-enquire, after decent gravity had been restored to the exhausted 
muscles, to which of the old masters it bore any affinity. Just so in the 
present case, to which of the old masters, we beg to ask Mr. Wilson, 
does this play bear any resemblance? We need scarcely inform him, 
that the language and versification of the old masters are essentially dis- 
tinct and various. Marlowe is no more like Chapman or Connor, than a 
leopard is like a wild boar; nay, Beaumont, and Fletcher, and Shakspeare, 
are remarkably unlike each other in both particulars, while Massinger is 
equally apart from the three. 

Nor is the Professor more honest in his review of the characters in the 
play He cannot make up his mind to admire their consistency altogether, 
and yet he is loth to say so. ‘ The character of the Queen Mother is 
strongly, and, we dure say, truly drawn out,” &c. And again: ‘ Great 
power is displayed in the character of Gonzales, but we fear it is not a 
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character fit to figure in the legitimate drama. We presume not to 
‘* say what is natural or not natural in such a passion as revenge.” And 
thus he states his objections very humbly, qualifying the whole with— 
«* But this may be a mistake of ours, or a misconception.” 

It is a mistake of Mr. Wilson's, if he supposes that this species of 
criticism will be received as heretofore. Let Mr. Wilson be reminded, 
that he is not so young as he was twenty years ago; and that since his 
time, a new race of men has sprung up, who will neither be exalted by 
his flattery, nor intimidated by his wrath. His day is going by—or if he 
think that he can still wield the knout as vigorously as ever, he may per- 
chance find, to use a vulgar saying, that “ that is a game at which two 
can play :” and if he will not learn wisdom for the time to come, he 
may, perhaps, be taught moderation, if not be chastised into humility. 

With Miss Kemble a word or two, and we have done. Let her not be 
elated by the empty praises of these professors. We beg to inform her, that 
a few years ago, these were thought like the “ old masters,” and wore 
the bays with much complacency: but where is their reputation now? 
“ Their sound is*gone out,” and will not “ be back again presently.” 

Miss Kemble possesses talents and capabilities which demand much 
care, and require more cultivation. Let her relinquish the conversation 
and company of literary lords and ladies, aud 

*“ The mob of gentlemen who write with ease.” 

‘Let her pursue steadily, and for its own sake, the great object of her 
ambition ; and she may at last, perhaps, succeed. But we implore her to 
despise, as something worse than unkindness, and far more fatal than 
splenetic hyper-criticism, the fluent praise, the empty admiration, the— 
shall we be plain ?—the canting humbug of the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





SONNET. 


TO A DEAD LEAF. 


Wan leaf, that on yon broad umbrageous tree, 
Erst in a dark and sunless solitude, 

Mid choking weeds and branching underwood, 
Wert doomed unnoticed and unknown to be ; 
How do our fortunes and our fates agree; 

My destiny, how clearly understood, 

When, in the day-dream of a pensive mood, 

I, fondly sad, compare myself with thee. 

The sun hath never reach’d thee, thou hast hung, 
Ev’n thine own light and shadow, unreliev’d; 
The biting worm thy tender fibres wrung 
Untimely, and thine early bloom bereav’d ;— 
And now thou ’rt dead, and shaken back to earth, 
This moral of thy fate is all thy worth! 
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CICEROS WORK ON THE REPUBLIC. 


CicErv’s work on the Republic was discovered in the year 1820, in 
the Vatican Library, at Rome, by the indefatigable librarian Angelo 
Maio. Its loss was deeply deplored at the revival of learning in Europe, 
when the most diligent investigations were made for its discovery, but 
without any success. The scholars of that age had conceived the 
highest idea of its excellence, not only from the opinion which Cicero 
has himself expressed in his writings, but also from the praises bestowed 
upon it by all the ancients, from the time of Seneca to that of Macrobius ; 
in fact, till the barbarians from the north destroyed all vestiges of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. The orator himself, in his letters and philosophi- 
cal works, repeatedly* speaks of it in terms, which lead us to suppose 
that he considered it his master-piece. Seneca declares that the book is 
useful to every one,t and that “neither the philologian, the grammarian, 
nor the philosopher, can ever take up the work of Cicero on the Repub- 
lic, without deriving information and delight.” And to these classical 
authorities we may add, that Lactantius and Augustus, the renowned 
fathers of the Christian church, have frequently praised it in their writ- 
ings, and have quoted it at considerable length. 

As the loss of the work was greatly lamented, so its discovery 
has delighted all the literati of Europe. It has been translated into 
French by M. Villemain, a member of the French Academy. In Ger- 
many, the original has passed through several editions ; it has been 
translated into the vernacular language by J. M. Pierre ;§ and a treatise|| 
has been published in that country, which discusses with great ability 
its political maxims. We state these facts simply to shew the great im- 
portance attached to it by the learned of our own time. 

But this work of Cicero is more eminently adapted to be useful at 
this eventful period, when a principle of change is pervading all classes 
of society, when governments appear to be rocking from their very 
foundations, and the whole world seems agitated by one great shock 
of political excitement. Cicero was as eminent for his patriotism, as he 
was for his philosophy, and added to the loftiest of souls one of the 
most penetrating geniuses that ever adorned humanity. He lived, too, 
in the most troubled times of Roman history, in times replete with 
revolutions of every kind; and in this work on the Republic, he has 
transmitted to posterity the reflections formed from a long series of ob- 
servations, to serve as a beacon to future governments, to warn them of 
the evils ever attending misrule, and to teach them the only means by 
which _ happiness and prosperity of a state can be established and 
secured. 








* See Cicero ad Famil. ix. 2. Ad Quintum, III.5. Tuscul. Quest. 1V. 1. 
De Leg. I. 9, III. 3, &c. &e. 

+ Seneca, Epist. CVIII. 

+ See Lactant. Instit. V.12. August. Civit. Dei, lib. XV. e¢ passim. 

§ This translation is not such as we might have anticipated from the other lite- 
rary productions of Germany ; being little better than a poor Germanization of the 

rench version, by Villemain—a work which, though superior in point of accuracy 
to most of the French translations, is yet not entirely free from the taint of laxity, 
and affected finesse. 7 

! See Zacharize Staatswissenchafliche Betrachtungen, iiber Cicero’s werk vom 


Staate. 


M.M. New Series. Vol. X11. No. 77. 2N 
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And since it forms part of the plan of the Monthly, to disseminate the 
truest political principles, a portion of its pages cannot be better filled 
than in giving extracts from this work of Tully’s, accompanied by such 
reflections as the original may suggest. It has never been translated 
into English,* and, therefore its perusal is confined to the select few 
who have time to devote themselves to such pursuits ; which further in- 
duced us to suppose that a translation of some parts would not be unac- 
ceptable. 

It has been already stated, that it was discovered in the Vatican 
Library, at Rome. The manuscript, however, is so defaced, that many 
sentences and even pages, are illegible, and we have to lament the 
entire loss of some parts. Yet we admire it as we should a beautiful 
specimen of Grecian sculpture, chiselled by the hands of a Phidias or a 
Lysippus, which, notwithstanding the mutilations it may have received 
from the violence of barbarians, and the devastations of time, still re- 
tains enough of its former glory, to win our admiration, and to call forth 
our sorrow at the ravages committed on its beauty. The work was 
originally divided into six books ; the greater part of the first and second 
remains ; of the third, only a small portion ; of the fourth and fifth, but 
afew fragments; and of the sixth, the Vatican manuscript does not 
contain a single trace. It was written in the form of a dialogue, in 
imitation of Plato, who has composed all his writings in that style ; the 
dramatis persone are the mcst eminent men of Rome in the time of 
Scipio, in whose gardens the conversation is supposed to be conducted. 
Scipio himself is the principal speaker; all the others yield to his 
opinion, and his words are law. It was an excellent plan for Cicero to 
deliver his sentiments on the important subject of government, by the 
mouth of a man so greatly revered as Scipio was, by all classes in the 
state ; for men listen with more respect to the opinions of the dead, than 
to the words of the living, however learned and eloquent they may be. 
Nor could a better period in the history of Rome have been selected. 
She had just conquered her rival, Carthage, and was herself yet uncon- 
quered by luxury; learning was beginning to be generally diffused, 
and oratory to be cultivated diligently and systematically ; while 
comedy, under the genius of Plautus and Terence, arrived by a rapid 
growth at the highest degree of perfection which it was destined to 
attain. In fact, Cicero made choice of this epoch as the most glorious 
in the annals of his country ; and he selected the interlocutors of his 
dialogue from among those who were illustrious by their warlike ex- 
ploits and civil honours, in order that his work might receive the greater 
regard and veneration, as containing the sentiments of such virtuous 

atriots. 

There is a kind of preface, or introduction, to the first two books, in 
which Tully combats the opinion of the Epicureans, that no wise man 
will ever engage in affairs of state; and proofs are given, that wise men 
ought to devote themselves to the service of their country, and should 
not listen to the voice of indolence and ease. An advice worthy the 
attention of our English aristocracy, who are by birth the legislators 
of our realm ; and who too often permit themselves to sink into repose, 





* Weare happy, however, to be enabled to inform our readers that a translation 
of it is now preparing by a gentleman, who, by his great talents, critical acumen, 
and extensive knowledge, is well qualified to execute so arduous a task. 
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regardless of all but themselves, and mindful only of the high duties 
which devolve upon them, when there is something to be gained by their 
labours. But let us hear what he says in praise of the legislator who 
labours for the preservation of the public security, and who has over- 
come all the allurements of pleasure and repose. 

« * That citizen who, by the authority and the menaces of the laws, 
induces every one to perform those things, which few indeed are per- 
suaded to do by the dissertations of the philosophers, ought to be pre- 
ferred to those learned sages who so eloquently demonstrate the princi- 
ples which he carries into execution. For what discourse of theirs can 
be so beautiful as to surpass a state well governed, laws well adminis- 
tered, and society virtuously regulated? And, as I imagine that great 
and imperial cities, as Ennius calls them, are superior to hamlets and 
villas, so it is likewise my opinion, that those who govern these cities 
by their wisdom and their influence, are to be considered as far excell- 
ing in wisdom all those speculative theorists. And since it is the great 
object of our ambition to increase the power of the human race; and 
since our desires, our plans, and our labours, all tend to secure the hap- 
piness of life; and since nature herself has excited us to the enjoyment 
of this pleasure, let us follow the course which has always been pursued 
by the wisest and the best of men ; and never let us attend to those sig- 
nals of retreat, which have sounded sufficiently high even to recall some 
who had made considerable progress in their noble career. 

“ To such excellent and conclusive arguments, the disputants on the 
other side allege the labours which must be endured in the defence of 
the republic ; but this obstacle, it is answered, is easily overcome by 
the diligent and the industrious, and ought to be despised, not only in 
great undertakings, but even in our ordinary duties and pursuits, and, 
in fact, in every common transaction of life. The perils to which an 
active life is subjected are next brought forward ; but it is answered 
that the fear of death is disgraceful to the brave ; who think it far more 
miserable slowly to die by the decay of nature and the infirmity of 
years, than to have an opportunity of being able to yield up that life 
for the benefit of their country, which must sooner or later be surren- 
dered to nature. 

“ But our antagonists think themselves most formidably eloquent and 
resistless, when they enumerate the misfortunes of the most illustrious 
men, and the injuries they have suffered from their ungrateful citi- 
zens.” 

Cicero then proceeds to examine the examples instanced by his oppo- 
nents, and overthrows their arguments with his accustomed eloquence. 
Some of the epicureans qualify their assertion that no mise man will ever 
engage in affairs of stale, by saying that the wise man will not engage 
in public affairs unless compelled by the perilous state of the times. He 
shews the absurdity of their arguments by a beautiful simile, of which 
we will attempt a translation. 

“ + I am often exceedingly astonished that learned men should say in 
their lectures, that they cannot govern the vessel of the state on a tran- 
quil sea, because they have never learnt, nor cared to learn ; and yet 
that the same men should profess to direct the helm in the midst of the 
most terrible tempests. They are accustomed openly to assert, and even 








* See Book I. ch. 2 and 3. t See Book L ch. 6 and 7. 
2n 2 
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to glory much in that assertion, that they have never learnt nor ever 
taught any thing on the means of establishing or preserving states ; 
and they think that the knowledge of these things does not appertain to 
the learned or the wise, but ought to be confined to practical politicians. 
How then can they, with any consistency, promise their assistance to the 
republic when at last compelled by necessity? since they could not—a 
far easier task—rule the state when unoppressed by any danger. And 
admitting that a wise man of his own accord does not usually descend 
to the government of the state, but that if pressed by the circumstances 
of the times, he would not then refuse that duty ; yet, admitting all 
this, it is still my opinion, that this science of public affairs ought on 
no account to be neglected by the wise man, because he should be pre- 
pared with every thing, the knowledge of which, for all he can tell, 
may at some time be absolutely essential. 
* ~ x * 

And if there be still any who are influenced by the authority of philoso- 
phers, let them deliberate for a short time, and listen to those who have 
obtained the greatest honour and glory among the most learned of man- 
kind ; and even if such have not been engaged in the actual adminis- 
tration of the state, yet, since they have investigated the subject, and 
written largely upon it, they ought, in my opinion, to be considered as 
having performed a sort of public office. As to those seven whom the 
Greeks call wise, I perceive that nearly all have been employed in public 
affairs. Nor is there any thing in which the virtues of humanity approach 
nearer to the attributes of Deity, than in the foundation of new states, or 
in the preservation of old.” 

To understand properly the spirit of these sentiments, which breathe 
the purest patriotism, it will be necessary for our readers to recollect 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans paid their rulers for governing 
the state. With us there is some inducement to struggle for the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, besides 
the mere love of serving our country; and if no advantage but care, 
trouble, and anxiety, resulted from the dignity, we should probably not 
see so many aspirants to the government. 

We now come to the dialogue itself. But here it may be proper to 
give some more particular account of the object and the nature of the 
work. The subject is the government of a state ; a subject which has 
occupied the thoughtful of all nations, and on which ponderous tomes 
have been written from remote antiquity even to the present day. 
Among the ancients great attention was paid to it, both in its theory 
and its practice; but the Greeks, more polished and philosophical 
than the Romans, had studied it with greater assiduity than their rivals 
in literature. When Athens had lost her influence as a state, she still 
maintained a species of ascendancy by her learning ; and secured, by her 
“eos and her orators, the respect which her arms could never 

ave perpetuated. 

To her groves and academies every Roman of rank resorted for his 
education, and Athens might in truth be called the university of the 
world. It was there that in earlier times Aischylus composed his tra- 
gedies, and Aristophanes displayed his raillery and his wit—there 
Plato had promulgated his philosophy in the gardens of the academy, 
and there Demosthenes had hurled his thunders against tyranny and 
oppression. We need not add that Cicero had been to Athens ; he 
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frequently re-visited it, and his friend Atticus, who resided there, sent 
him every work of importance as soon as it was published. Among 
these were doubtless many treatises on government; but there 
were two that had been long in existence, and that merited all the 
admiration with which our author is known to have regarded them. It 
is superfluous for us to say that we refer to Plato’s Republic and Aris- 
totle’s Politics. The former shadowed forth the beau ideal of a perfect 
republic, in which no wrong was committed, no crime perpetrated, and 
where the citizens were as virtuous as gods. He adorned his subject 
with the splendid imagery of a poet, and the fervent eloquence of an 
orator ; yet his penetrating wisdom must have convinced him that he 
was describing a thing desirable rather than possible. More, in his 
Utopia, and Harrington in his Oceana, have each given their own 
opinions on government through the medium of an imaginary republic 
described after the manner of Plato. But the illustrious Stagyrite 
pursued a totally different plan in his immortal treatise called the 
Politics. For he gathered the various laws and customs of above two 
hundred states ; and after a careful examination of all of them, esta- 
blished his conclusions on the basis of experience. Montesquieu, in his 
L’ Esprit des Loix, incontestably one of the most erudite works of modern 
times, evidently imitated the plan of Aristotle. 

But Cicero, in his work on the Republic, which forms the third in this 
glorious triumvirate, has not adopted the plan of either of the Grecian 
philosophers. His object was to prove that neither monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, nor democracy, unmingled with any other, but existing in a pure 
simple form, is excellent; but that a mixed form of government, com- 
posed of the three elements just mentioned, is by far the best, and the 
only one capable of enduring through successive ages. To support this 
theory, he instances the Roman government, as completely answering 
his description ; and he exhibits the methods by which Rome obtained 
her mighty power ; and how, from a few huts, scattered along the banks 
of the Tiber, she rose to be the mightiest of cities, and the metropolis of 
the conquered world.* “I think,” says he, “ I am fully persuaded, and 
I therefore deliberately affirm, that no state whatever can be compared, 
either in its internal constitution, or its external appearance, or in its 
strict and rigid discipline, with that which has been bequeathed to us 
by our fathers. I will explain its nature and superiority over all others ; 
and after developing its principles, I will make it my model, and every 
thing which I say on the best form of government shall have a reference 
to it.” 

But some reader may pause to ask “ what was Rome under a 
mixed form of government? I thought it had been an aristocracy, or a 
democracy.’’ Cicero, however, tells us, that the consuls elected annu- 
ally, answered to an elective monarchy, of which het was a great advo- 
cate ; the senate of course represented the aristocracy ; and the people, as 
their name imports, were the democracy. He was not singular in his 
opinion in calling this division of power a mixed form of government. 
Polybius, whose accuracy of research and philosophical genius have 
always been admired, when writing on the same subject, says,{ “ The 
three kinds of government were all found in the commonwealth 
of Rome. And so even was the balance between them all, and so 


* See Book 1. ch. 46. + See Book IL. ch. 12. +t See Polyb. Book VI. 
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regulated the administration that resulted from their union, that it was 
no easy thing, even for the Romans themselves, to determine with as- 
surance, whether the entire state was to be esteemed an aristocracy, a 
democracy, or a monarchy.” He reasons on the subject at large, and 
arrives at the same conclusion as Cicero. But we will not, at present, 
pursue the arguments of Tully any further, because he himself com- 
pletely proves his propositions in the work now under our consideration, 
and it would be doing him injustice to use any other language than his own. 

The interlocutors in the dialogue assemble, as we have previousl 
stated, in the gardens of Scipio. After discussing several topics, whic 
our present design does not call upon us to mention, they at last 
come to the subject of government. It may be necessary, however, to 
premise that Cicero, by the word Republic, Respublica, does not mean to 
convey the idea of a democracy, nor, in fact, of any particular kind of state 
polity, but employs it to signify almost the same notion as is conveyed 
by our English word commonwealth. Scipio, who is the principal actor 
in the colloquy, urged by the solicitations of his friends, commences 
his dissertation by defining the meaning of the word Republic or Com- 
monwealth ; for he says that, in the examination of every thing, especial 
care should be taken that suitable terms be used for the subject under 
consideration : 

* « The commonwealth is the weal of the community. But the com- 
munity is not every assemblage of men collected in any manner what- 
soever, but only an assemblage associated together by an agreement for 
the observation of laws and for the sake of common advantages. The 
first cause of this assemblage is not weakness, so much as a certain 
natural desire of association. For man is not an isolated, wandering, 
solitary being, but is born with such a disposition, that when living 
alone with a superfluity of luxuries he sighs for the society of his fellow- 
mortals.” 

Here we are interrupted by one of those deplorable mutilations of the 
manuscript to which we have alluded, or we should doubtless have 
found the origin of human society described with all the eloquence for 
which the orator was so celebrated. Cicero then proceeds to state, in 
the part which is now remaining, that the community must at all events 
be under some government if its duration be desired. 

+ “ The government must then be placed in the hands of a single 
person, or of a select number of individuals; or it must be given to the 
multitude and the whole body of the people. When the supreme power 
is vested in a single person we call him a king, and that form of go- 
vernment a kingdom. When it is committed to a select number of in- 
dividuals, the state is then said to be governed by the dictates of an 
aristocracy ; but it is called a democracy when the sovereignty rests 
in the people. But if men are still influenced by that bond which first 
united them in society for the sake of the commonwealth, neither of these 
three kinds (whichever it may be) can be said to be perfect—no—nor be 
even excellent, but each is tolerable, and has some reason for a superiority 
over the others. Fora state appears to have some kind of established 
government, whether the supreme power be vested in a wise and im- 
partial king, or in an aristocracy of illustrious citizens, or in the people 
itself.” 


* See Book I. ch. 25. + Book I. ch. 26. 
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Our readers will perceive that the point which Cicero is endeavouring 
to establish, is that a state can and may exist under either of the simple 
forms of government ; but that they are only tolerable, and that a mixed 
kind, one compounded of all three, is infinitely to be preferred to either 
of them, singly. 

* <“ In monarchies the people are too much excluded from a share in 
the public laws and councils ; in the domination of an aristocracy they 
can scarcely partake of liberty, being destitute of power, and prevented 
from giving their advice on public measures ; and when every thing is 
conducted by themselves, however just and well regulated they may be, 
yet their equality becomes unjust, since it possesses no gradations of 
honour. And although the renowned Persian, Cyrus, was the justest 
and wisest of kings, yet the weal of the community (for that, according 
to my former definition, constitutes a commonwealth) does not appear 
to me to be the great object of solicitude when the state is governed by 
the caprice of a single man. And though our allies, the inhabitants of 
Massilia,t are governed with the strictest justice by an aristocracy of 
illustrious citizens, yet there is some appearance of servitude in that ex- 
clusion of the people from power. And though the Athenians, at certain 
periods in their history, performed every thing by the orders and decrees 
of the people, in consequence of the abolition of the Areopagus, yet the 
state lost its splendour by the want of distinct gradations in power. 

“« My present observations relate to those three kinds of government 
when unmingled and unintermixed, and each preserving its own peculiar 
qualities. Besides those effects which I have just enumerated, there are 
others which are the causes of certain ruin; since there is none of these 
commonwealths without a slippery road leading down to some neigh- 
bouring evil. For after contemplating that tolerable king, to use the 
most appropriate epithet, or that king worthy of love (if you are desirous 
that I should give him that appellation)—I mean Cyrus, I next perceive 
Phalaris,t an odious monster ; to a resemblance of whose iniquities the 
domination of a single individual will rapidly descend by a facile and 
easy course. The aristocracy of illustrious citizens at Massilia borders 
upon that oligarchy of the tyrannical thirty, which was once established 
at Athens. And the very people of Athens, not to seek for other ex- 
amples, having obtained the sovereign power, conducted every thing by 
democratical fury. ; 

“ TI am therefore inclined to think that we ought to give our warmest 
approbation to a fourth kind of government, which is formed by the 
mixture and union of the three others which I have just mentioned.” 

The reader will have been able to form, from the above extracts, some 
idea of the clear, but at the same time profound, line of argumentation 
which runs through this admirable and long lost treatise. There are 
few compositions in existence which combine so many sources of interest. 
Asa relic of ancient wisdom, it serves to complete a precious chain, 


—_—_. — 





* Book I. ch. 27, 28, 29. 

+ The modern Marseilles, in the South of France. It was one of the earliest 
Greek colonies ; and was founded by the Phoczans. See Justin XLIII—3. Its 
government was a complete aristocracy. See Strabo, Book V. 

~ Phalaris was the tyrant of Agrigentum. He has obtained an infamous renown 
for his cruelty. Cicero has instanced him in juxta-position with Cyrus, who was 
considered the model of a virtuous king, to shew that kings reigning uncontrolled 
may be as just as Cyrus or as tyrannical as Phalaris. 
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most of the other links of which had been found, but which must 
have ever remained imperfect without this. It would have been a 
wonder to all ages, had the wisdom, the acute and logical intellects 
of antiquity, been found not to have conceived the idea of a mixed 
form of government; and the discovery that there was a theory 
afloat among them, of which it was supposed they had no _ notion, is an 
addition to our knowledge of intellectual history, and of the history of 
politics and philosophy, of the highest value and importance. With 
regard to the practical utility of this remarkable work, we have hap- 
pily long proved the truth of its theoretical statements; and if the 
spirits of the great and wise of other times are acquainted with what 
is passing on the earth, Cicero must experience the same delight in 
contemplating the English constitution,—(notwithstanding the corrup- 
tions which the whole mind of the nation is now employed in clearing 
away)—as Newton in seeing his theories established from year to year 
in greater strength by the regularity of the planetary system, and 
the fulfilment of the laws of light and gravitation. 

A deep and painful feeling of solicitude, however, must possess the 
mind of every Englishman ; and the calmest and least excited, willingly 
yielding to the influence of Cicero’s eloquence, will await with impa- 
tience the period, when this constitution shall no longer be in danger 
of degenerating into an oligarchy, and no longer retain the traces 
of manifest corruption. The remaining portion of the recovered work 
will be discussed in another paper. 

W. S. 





WINDLASS HALL. 


Winpvass Haut would be as pleasant a house as any in Kent, but for 
the singular way in which it pleased nature to model the cranium of its 
worthy proprietor, my excellent but eccentric old friend, Captain Wheeler, 
late of the Royal Engineers. His organ of constructiveness is perhaps 
the largest that any human skull ever exhibited: indeed, it is quite a 
phrenological “ lusus nature,” and more than one disciple of the Spurz- 
heim philosophy on the Continent has visited England for the sole pur- 
pose of observing and studying it. In consequence of this prodigious 
development, (for such it truly is,) every part of the establishment at 
Windlass Hall would furnish ample materials for a course of lectures on 
the science of mechanics. In fact, I was for a considerable time undeter- 
mined whether I should offer the following account to the “ Monthly Ma- 
gazine,” or reserve it for a memoir in the ‘“ Philosophical Transactions.” 

To begin with what are called, by a gross misnomer, the pleasure- 
grounds, it is only just to acknowledge that they are laid out with great 
taste ; the park is a noble one, and no expense has been spared upon the 
gardens, shrubberies, and orchards. Unhappily, however, the engineer 
has been employed fully as much as the landscape gardener : every part 
of the demesne is so full of gins, snares, man-traps, and every possible 
contrivance for seizing and detaining your person, that, no matter how 
warily you pick your steps, it is next to a miracle if you do not every five 
minutes receive some sensible proof of the Captain’s skill in practical 
mechanics. You cannot step into a parterre without imminent danger of 
falling into a pit ; if you walk through a meadow, and stoop to gather a 
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primrose or a cowslip, you are almost sure to find a snake in the grass ; 
if you are fatigued, and think to repose upon a rustic seat, it is ten to one 
but the seat is metamorphosed into a post, the moment you touch it, and 
you come rolling to the ground, “ by the law of gravity,” as your host 
will probably inform you—when you return with torn inexpressibles to 
the hall, very little in humour for his dynamical disquisitions. Fortu- 
nately the Captain is a benevolent, kind-hearted man, so that few of his 
devices are dangerous to life or limb ; but it has frequently occurred, that 
a visitor, Who has been missing at dinner, has been found at a late hour 
in the evening fast locked in the embraces of some extremely ingenious 
man-trap, two miles perhaps from the house. A calamity of this kind 
once happened to the parson, and it has been a joke at the Hall ever 
since,—‘‘ Doctor, will you take a walk in the shrubbery before dinner ?” 
Upon this occasion the Captain shewed, by the haste he made to the 
liberation of his captive, that his science had not extinguished his 
humanity. He felt so strongly that it was no light thing for a church- 
man to lose his dinner, that he actually mounted Archimedes and rode 
to the rescue at full gallop. Candour, however, obliges me to add, that 
the piece of mechanism in question was not one of my old friend's “ chef- 
d’euvres,’ and his vanity was therefore not particularly interested in the 
trial of its efficacy. It was my ill-luck, about two years ago, to be taken 
in a snare, on the success of which I bad heard him repeatedly say, “ he 
was prepared to stake his reputation as an engineer.” I lost my dinner, 
of course, and should have passed a sharp October night in the deer-park, 
but for a labourer, whom by incessant shouting I brought to my assist- 
ance, and dispatched to the Hall for the author of my disaster. When 
that worthy arrived, instead of the regrets and sympathies I expected, his 
eyes danced with joy, and he was actually in a fever of self-congratulation ; 
nor could I prevail upon him to deliver me from “ duress vile,” until he 
had fully explained to the by-standers the mechanical principles by virtue 
of which—I had lost my dinner, and narrowly escaped being frozen to 
death. 

It is hard to say, whether the guests at the Hall experience more 
annoyance from the success of the Captain’s contrivances out of doors, 
or from their failure within. His machines and instruments are con- 
tinually going out of order owing to their extreme complexity ; and it fre- 
quently happens, that just as “‘ mechanical advantage,” so he terms it, has 
arrived at that point, where it is past the skill of science to carry it further, 


’ the machinery stands stock-still, and the momentous functions of the 


dairy, the laundry, and the kitchen, are suspended whole days together. No 
person is qualified to serve as cook at Windlass Hall, without possessing 
a tolerable knowledge of engineering. The Captain has more than once 
put the following advertisement into the “ Times” newspaper :— 

“ Wantep, by a family residing in Kent, a person qualified to serve as Cook. 
“ To the usual culinary abilities, he must unite a competent acquaintance with the 
“ principles of mechanics.” 

The present “ chef de-cuisine” is a Frenchman, and either was, or pre- 
tends to have been, educated at the Polytechnic school : and, indeed, all 
his science is not too much for his situation, for I verily believe there 
has not been, for the last ten years, a sirloin of beef roasted at the Hall, 
Without the joint assistance of all the mechanic powers. Never shall I 
forget the good Captain’s look of triumph on sitting down to dinner the 
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day he succeeded for the first time in introducing the “ Gridiron-Pen- 
dulum” into his kitchen. His friend, Professor Pond, had shewn him that 
instrument in the Greenwich Observatory, and it immediately struck him 
it might be applied as advantageously to the dressing of a chop as to the 
transit of a star. “This is a banquet,” he exclaimed, “ worthy of Huygeus 
himself,” helping me, as he spoke, to a mutton cutlet, which had been 
submitted to the action of the flames at least twenty minutes longer than 
the “ code gourmand” warranted. ‘To me this seemed rather feeble 
evidence of the use of physics in gastronomy: Philosophy, said I to 
myself, is as bad a hand at broiling a chop, as Alfred was at baking a 
cake. It was obvious, however, that the Captain was of a different way 
of thinking, for he could not be persuaded to touch any thjng else at table 
but the mutton cutlets, which Count Rumford himself could not have 
distinguished from a heap of cinders, so efficiently had the Gridiron Pen- 
dulum acquitted itself in its new function. 

The consequences, however, of so elaborate a cooking apparatus as, by 
a long series of “ improvements,” has been accumulated in the kitchen of 
Windlass Hall, are often much more serious than the mere overbroiling 
of achop. The good old family jack, which in the days of the Captain’s 
father was, as I have heard, almost an example of perpetual motion, now 
that it bas received an accession of at least a hundred wheels, pulleys, 
cranks, levers, detached-escapements, and heaven knows what, is seldom 
in a rotatory condition more than three days in the week; the rétis are 
therefore commonly deficient on the board of my gallant friend, who is 
’ however too intrepid to allow accidents of this nature, no matter how 
frequently they occur, to shake his confidence in his “ Triple-Action 
Jack,” as he scientifically terms a machine which it is no easy matter to 
prevail upon to act at all. When informed by his “ chef” that any of 
the cranks or levers have got out of order, he calmly answers—* Well, 
Auguste, never mind it to-day ; it is merely the effect of friction ; I have 
a formula that will soon set it to rights; we shall try tv make out our 
dinner without the sirloin.” Sometimes his sister ventures to drop a bint 
about a hook and string as no bad contrivance at a pinch ; but she is sure 
to get an angry reprimand for her pains. It is amusing—that is, it would 
be amusing, if it were any less serious interest than dinner that was in 
jeopardy—to observe the effect of a discussion of this nature upon the 
faces of the company at the Hall: how they fall at the ominous words, 
“« jack out of order,” “no rvast beef;” how they rise and brighten at the 
happy idea of the “‘ hook and string ;"" and how they fall lower than ever 
and grow dark as Erebus, when, with a look of lightning and voice of 
thunder, the Captain spurns the proposition, as an insult to himself and a 
blasphemy against mechanical science. ‘I/his effect is particularly comic 
at times, when the inclemency of the weather or other circumstances 
render escape from the hall imprudent. The parson, however, defies all 
dangers ; he is certain, whenever the jack is out of order, to have a child 
to christen, or some other pastoral duty to perform in a distant part of 
the parish. 

Breakfast affords the Captain much less scope than dinner for the dis- 
play of his talents ; but still the chances against the success of the former 
meal are far from being inconsiderable. The self-replenishing tea-distiller 
may refuse to perform any one of its various functions, in which case a cup 
of tea is out of the question, the vulgar utensil for making that delicious 
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beverage having been long-since proscribed from the Hall ; or the high- 
pressure coffee-percolator may happen to burst, in which event you are 
well off indeed, if the Joss of your coffee is the utmost extent of your suf- 
ferings. When I was last at the Hall, a young lady was nearly scalded to 
death in consequence of that accident having occurred. The Captain was 
exceedingly distressed, and immediately dismissed the servant who, it 
appeared, by neglecting to dispose the safety-valve properly, had oeca- 
sioned the explosion. “I never could make that fellow,” he said, 
“ understand the properties of elastic fluids.” But coffee is not always 
a certainty, even when the steam-engine is in the best possible order. A 
pair of squirrels, kept solely for the purpose, grind all the coffee that is 
used in the establishment. In general these nimble little animals having 
no object of course but their own divertisement, keep the mill turning 
and the family well supplied ; but should they chance on any occasion to 
be idle or indisposed, you are sure to feel the effects of it at breakfast, 
particularly if you are as partial to the Mocha berry as I am. 

It is one of the peculiarities of my gallant friend, that he cannot bear to 
hear the most ordinary household utensil called by its vernacular name, if 
it is practicable to give it a scientific one. I believe few persons are more 
intimate with him thanI am; yet I would not for fifty guineas undertake 
to call the “ high-pressure coffee-percolator” a coffee-pot. One day that 
he took me with him to inspect the offices, he was accosted by his groom, 
who mentioned amongst other matters that the pump in the stable-yard 
was out of order. I was struck by the bitterness of manner with which 
he received this information ; and ascribed it to the failure of an extraor- 
dinarily subtile piece of mechanism, which I was aware he had substituted 
for the common piston and sucker ;—but I was mistaken: as soon as 
the groom was out of hearing, he burst out with—* Pump, pump—the 
fellow will never call it anything but pump; often as I have dinned it 
into his ears, I never can get him to say hydraulic engine ; no, nothing 
will do but pump, pump, pump : "—then, after a pause of a few seconds, 
he added; “1 do not want him to comprehend it: there is not such an 
engine for raising water in the three kingdoms: but he might call it by 
its proper name—no, no; nothing will serve him but pump.” To illus- 
trate the value of this unrivalled “ engine for raising water,” as the 
Captain was pleased to style it, it is enough to say that the water which 
supplied the house and offices was generally brought upon the heads of 
the servants from a well at least half-a-mile from the hall. Often, under 
the broiling suns of July and August, have I heard them make bitter 
complaints upon this subject ; and many a longing eye have I seen them 
turn to the common pumps of the farmers in the neighbourhood, any one 
of which I suspect the unscientific dogs would gladly have taken in 
exchange for the “ hydraulic engine’’ in the stable-yard, which after all 
had but one fault: it did not raise water. 

It is but just, however, to state that seme of the Captain’s inventions 
are useful as well as ingenious. ‘The most popular amongst his friends 
is his “ Dressing Barometer.” This instrument, which hangs in the 
breakfast-parlour, instead of being graduated in the usual way, is marked 
with the changes of apparel appropriate to every variation of season or 
weather ; for instance, Russia duck, cloak, great-coat, dread-nought, &c. ; 
then, on the female side, pelisse, boa, shawl, parasol, pattens, &c.,; 
so that by a glance at the instrument, previous to setting out on a walk 
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or a ride, one is enabled to provide against every vicissitude of the weather, 
an advantage of no common value in such a mutable and capricious cli- 
mate as ours. This is called at the Hall, making your toilette at the 
Captain’s glass; and nothing is more usual than to hear it observed— 
“ The glass is down to great-coat and umbrella,” or “It is up to Russia 
duck.” My poor old friend! I do not suppose Torricelli valued himself 
so much on the original invention of the barometer, as the Captain does 
upon this application of it. 

Nor can I avoid mentioning with applause an apparatus which he calls 
his “ Antiphlogistic Ladder,” by means of which, should the Hall ever 
happen to take fire, he can descend from the windows of his bed-room to 
the ground—a height of some fifty or sixty feet—with as much ease as 
by the staircase ; avoiding at the same time the annoyance (incidental on 
such occasions to the use of the common ladder) of being roasted by the 
flames as they burst out of the lower stories. Of this contrivance he is so 
vain-glorious, that I fear he is not so grateful as he ought to be to Divine 
Providence, for having never as yet vouchsafed him an opportunity 
for putting its utility to the test. It has had, however, every trial but 
the fiery one. The only time it was ever my fortune to witness its “ mo- 
dus operandi,’ was under circumstances the very reverse of those for 
which it was intended. It was upon a wet night in February ; and the 
rain, it seems, having penetrated into the Captain’s quarters, the thought 
suddenly rushed into his mind that the “ Antiphlogistic Ladder” might 
be made as available as a means of escape from flood as from fire ; ac- 
cordingly down he came, trundling, in a thing that resembled a bucket, 
along the side of the house, actually saturated by the water which fell 
from the eaves and spouts in torrents, and shouting as he descended— 
“An extension of the principle ; an extension of the principle!” My 
bed-room being immediately under his, the working of the ropes and 
pulleys, with the exclamations that accompanied every step of the opera- 
tion, did not fail to awaken me; and having no doubt but that the Hall 
was at length on fire, I flung open the window, and calling to the Captain 
as he passed, asked him in Heaven’s name what was the matter —where 
had the flames broken out ? The only reply I could extract, was, “ An 
extension of the principle; an extension of the principle !” This, however, 
was enough for one who knew his habits so well as I did; I saw at once 
that, rough as the night was, my good old friend was enjoying a ride on 
his hobby—so I pulled down the window, and returned to bed. 

It is interesting to observe how the ruling propensity of the Captain's 
mind colours every part of his conduct, not only in his private, but in his 
public capacity. As a magistrate, he is continually exposing himself to 
the ridicule of the “ quorum,” by the occasions which he takes of exhi- 
biting his mechanical turn, even in the administration of justice. In 
criminal cases he is always for the punishment of the tread-mill, which, he 
observes, is an elegant application of the principles of natural philosophy 
to jurisprudence. When a poacher is brought before him, he investigates 
rigorously the manner in which the fellow has killed or taken the game ; 
and if he finds that he has employed any novel or ingenious device, he is 
never known to pronounce a severe sentence. A peasant who catches a 
hare in a trap of his own construction will, perhaps, be dismissed with a 
lectureon the misapplication of the noble talents God has given him; but 
let him be convicted of knocking the animal down with a stick, and he is 
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sure to undergo the heaviest penalty of the law. During the recent dis- 
turbances in his county, the indignation of the Captain against the 
machine-breakers knew no bounds ; any other outrage was pardonable ; 
there might be some excuse for burning corn-stacks, hay-ricks, and 
farm-houses ; but the man who had the heart to demolish a thrashing- 
machine was a monster, who disgraced humanity. Illnatured persons 
said that the Captain showed more alacrity in detecting or punishing 
offenders of this class, than he evinced in cases where life and limb had 
been outraged. This I believe to be a foul calumny; for I know my 

llant old friend to be a humane man; at the same time, I make no 
doubt that his passion for mechanism transported him occasionally into 
an unwarrantable degree of severity towards the deluded machine-breakers 
of Kent. It may be supposed that the farming implements of Windlass 
Hall were peculiarly the objects of attack, during the turbulent period I 
allude to ; the contrary, however, was the case, and for the two following 
reasons :—first, the absolutely impervious state of the demense, which, to 
meet the emergency, was literally studded all over with gins, traps, 
and pitfalls, of the most treacherous and malignant kinds ; there was a 
sprivpg-gun in every bush, and a snake under every blade of grass ; in fact, 
it was impossible, during the disturbances, to stir more than three yards 
from the Hall without the hazard of losing a leg or an arm. The second 
reason was, that though the machinery of the Captain's farm was far the 
most elaborate of any in the county, still it was only in theory that it worked 
well ; it was too complex and delicate to have equal success in practice ; the 
consequence of which was, that there was more manual labour employed 
on the lands of Windlass Hall, than on any other estate perhaps in all 
England ; and it was observable, that the demand for labourers increased 
with every new “ improvement” introduced. 

The Captain is at present in France. His object is to be an eye-witness 
of the manner in which the “ guillotine” works in that country; for it is 
one of his favourite projects to introduce that scientific mode of execution 
into England. He considers it downright barbarism to put an intellectual 
being, like man, out of the world, by so unphilosophical a process as the 
gallows ; and it is natural he should be of this opinion, for we have seen 
that he thinks it derogatory to the dignity even of a sirloin of beef, to be 
suspended before the fire by a simple “ hook and string.” 

In the postscript of his last letter, he tells me that he has invented a 
new cork leg, upon improved principles. I am sorry to hear it, for he 
will certainly not be as careful to avoid falls as hitherto. S. 





ON THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


Arter fifty-six Protrocols the ratification of the Belgian treaty is 
definitively postponed, and dark clouds are again collecting around the 
political horizon of Europe. The moment is arrived, says the movement 
party, when France should subdue the North of Africa—re-unite Belgium 
—deliver Piedmont and Italy from the Austrian yoke, and raise the 
banner of the constitution in the Spanish Peninsula. The firm hand 
with which Cassimer Perrier has held the reins of government, has 
hitherto compressed this impetuous spirit of continental change ; but 
will he be able to achieve what even the genius and power of Napoleon 
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was inadequate to? Thecombinations of diplomacy may avert for some 
time longer the general “ bouleversement,” but war is inevitable, and the 
power on whom its thunderbolts will burst with greatest fury, is Austria. 

The French revolution had absorbed the Netherlands and Holland— 
crushed the empire of Germany, and out of the spoils of Poland it had 
constituted the duchy of Warsaw to watch the movements of Russia. At 
the close of the war, which had raged with little interruption for more than 
twenty years, the states of Europe could not be restored to the condition 
in which they had been before the commencement of the tremendous and 
protracted struggle. Many establishments in that long and dangerous 
interval being wholly overthrown, many boundaries of countries had 
been removed in the ravages of hostile aggression; the negociators, 
therefore, while they laboured to reconstruct the federative policy of the 
European continent as much as possible, on the “ status ante bellum,” 
were compelled to introduce various changes, that their arrangements 
might be accommodated to the existing state of Europe. While Prussia 
received large accessions of territory on the Rhine and from dismembered 
Saxony, Austria, for the loss of her portion of Poland ceded to Russia, 
and the Netherlands incorporated with Holland, found compensation in 
immense acquisitions in Italy, besides a large portion of the Bavarian 
kingdom, the Tyrol, &c. 

The sacrifices of this country during this eventful period were tremen- 
dous. For twenty-five years she had continued with unwearied pertinacity 
a warfare not without honour ; and though often defeated in the field, the 
glorious days of Aspern and Wagram fully re-established the reputation 
of her armies ; and by her timely intervention in 1813, she gave the last 
death-blow to the power of Napoleon. At that period the extraordinary 
resources of his genius had repaired the disasters of the Russian campaign ; 
he was still in possession of nearly the whole of the Prussian monarchy, 
and of the strong post of Dantzig; the allied armies, disorganized by the 
defeats of Grosbern and Bautzen, had nothing to oppose to his over- 
whelming masses ; the star of the conqueror of Marengo again burst forth 
in all its brightness. At this critical moment, when the destinies of 
Europe were in the balance, Austria joined the coalition ; and skilfully 
availing herself of her proximity to Saxony, where Napoleon had concen- 
trated his forces, she was enabled to operate immediately in the rear of 
his front of operations upon the Elbe, and threw two hundred thousand 
men into the scale with an almost certainty of success. ‘The empire of 
Italy, and her ancient influence in Germany, lost by fifteen years of 
reverses and disasters, were both re-conquered in two months. An 
equally favourable opportunity for a successful intervention had presented 
itself to this power in 1807. Bonaparte had crossed the Vistula, and 
pushed his advance under the walls of Koenigsberg, having Austria in 
his rear and the whole Russian Empire in his front. Had the Aus- 
trian cabinet known how to profit by their geographical position, and 
caused an army of one hundred thousand men to debouch from Bohemia 
upon the Oder, the power of Napoleon would have beenat an end, and in all 
probability his army would not have succeeded in cutting its way back to 
the Rhine : but she preferred waiting till she had raised her army to four 
hundred thousand men, and two years after she assumed the offensive, 
she was conquered; whilst, with one hundred thousand men at the period 
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we have mentioned, she might have decided the fate of Europe. By the 
diplomatic arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, Austria acquired a 
compact geographical “ arrondisement” of kingdoms and provinces, with 
a considerable line of sea coasts, containing upwards of thirty millions of 
inhabitants— an empire which, if its interests were well understood and its 
resources fully developed, might prove a match for the most powerful on 
the continent. Yet, from the blind fatuity of its government, this country 
is daily impoverished ; while, owing to a defective military system, her 
armies have been almost constantly beaten in the field, and captured like 
herds of cattle. ‘To what causes are we to attribute the continued disasters 
of this power, whose army as a body is as much superior to the French, 
as the French soldier is individually superior to the Austrian? We shall 
answer this question in the words of the Archduke Charles— “ Austria 
was worsted because the operations of her adversary were based upon a 
well combined system of fortresses, a careful survey of the whole theatre 
of war, and the direction to one ‘ but’ of the force employed, to which 
she had only to oppose the bravery and superior organization of her 
army, and some splendid, though insulated triumphs of her generals.” 

It has been the fashion to attribute the disasters of the Austrian armies 
to the Aulic Council, and it must be confessed, that a general, whose genius 
and arm is fettered by the plans of a military board at a distance from the 
theatre of operations, must contend to a disadvantage with an adversary 
more favourably circumstanced ; but the evil, we suspect, lies much deeper ; 
several essential conditions concur in the perfection of an army :—a good 
recruiting svstem—a good formation—a well organized system of national 
reserves—strict discipline, without being humiliating to the soldier—a 
well combined system of rewards and promotion—a scientific corps of 
artillery and engineers—and lastly, a staff capable of availing itself of all 
these elements, the organization of which corresponds with the instruc- 
tion of its officers. In this last essential, the Austrian army is miserably 
deficient ; it is a body without a soul. The Imperial generals were con- 
stantly out-strategised : when a new system of warfare had been intro- 
duced, they continued to manceuvre, ‘‘a la Daun ;” and while the object 
of the French was to attain their end, “coute qui coute,” the old-fashioned 
system of the Cordon betrayed the Austrian commanders into the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing and subdividing their forces. With a view of 
covering a line of frontiers, they found themselves unequal to maintain 
the few points it was important to preserve ; and while they were uselessly 
garrisoning every village, were obliged, after a series of disasters, to aban- 
don whole provinces to the enemy. It was by an obstinate adherence to 
this cautious system, in opposition to the “ en avant tactique” of Napoleon, 
that we must look for the true cause of their defeats. In 1796, by acting 
upon the single line, he defeated in detail the corps of Bosera and Alvinzi. 
In 1805 he annihilated the army of Mack ere the Russians under Kouto- 
zoff, advancing through Moravia, could effect their junction. And again 
at Wagram, the Archduke Charles, by acting on two exterior lines against 
the single line of his adversary, failed, owing to the non-cooperation of 
the Archduke John. In fact, it is a deviation from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of war, to act with detached corps that have no com- 
munication with each other, against an enemy whose forces are centralized 
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and whose communications are easy. Hohenlinden was another example, 
that should have taught them the danger of violating this principle. 

The following is the effective state of the armies of the Austrian 
Empire on the Peace establishment : 


INFANTRY. 


30 Battalions, Grenadiers ; 800 strong ° ; 24,000 
64 Regiments, each 3 battalions 800 do. ’ ‘ 153,600 
17 do. Barmat Infantry 3 battalions 800 do. ° . 40,800 

8 Battalions, Jayers (rifles) . 800 do. ‘ : 6,400 





Artillery and Engineers . , ; , 224,800 
5 Regiments ‘ ; ‘ ' . ; ‘ : 20,000 


CAVALRY. 
12 Regiments, Hussars. ° 800 strong . 9,600 
8 do. Cuirassiers ‘ , 800 do. . 6,400 
8 do. Dragoons ° ° 800 do. . 6,400 


4 do. Uhlans ° , i 800 do. . 3,200 26,600 


—— 


Grand total . 270,400 


100,000 of this force is at present stationed in Italy ; 10,000 in Hun- 
gary and on the Turkish frontier; and the remainder in the German 
Provinces ; the regiments in each province are under the command of a 
Commandant-General who makes a report to the Hhof Kreigrath. 

To this body, in time of war, is added the Landwehr 120,000, who serve 
as regular soldiers, and the Hungarian insurrectionary army of 50,000. On 
the present peace establishment, the army, as we have shewn, amounis to 
270,000 men, but on the slightest emergency, it could with ease be aug- 
mented to 650,000. These troops are raised by conscription from the 
Polish, Italian, and German provinces; the term of service is fourteen 
years. When discharged from the line, the soldier joins the Landwehr. 
Hungary, by her constitution, is exempted from this law. The Hunga- 
rian regiments are levied and filled up by recruits enlisted voluntarily and 
for life. In this service, the soldier is still subject to corporeal punishment 
and the guntlope. 

The pay of an Austrian private is six kreutzers, about two-pence 
English, from which deductions are made for his daily ration of half a 
pound of meat, and for every thing else with which he is provided. The 
grenadiers, cavalry, and artillery, have from eight to ten kreutzers per 
diem. 





* The Austrian formation is in three ranks, the tallest men in front, and the best shots 
in the rear; the sizing, central and by divisions. ‘The arrangement of the battalion is 
different from that of other services, in every division. One Captain and Captain- Lieutenant 
is in the first rank, and the remaining officers in the supernumerary rank, Another dis- 
tinguishing feature is, that every zuge or division, is marked on its right and left by a file 
of officers, serjeants, and corporals, who remain constantly posted on the same flank ; 
those of the rear rank stepping into the second to give room to those in the supernumerary, 
to replace them when the battalion breaks into column, in which case the zuge is lined by 
a complete file of officers and non-commissioned officers. Each company is composed of 
four zuge.——Exercier Reglement fur die Kaeserlich Konegliche Infanterie. 
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The monthly pay of the officers is as follows : 





£s. d. >. 
Ensign 2 2 0 | Lt. Colonel . 15 0 O 
2d Lieutenant 2 8 0 Colonel . - 380 0 0 
Ist Ditto. 218 O —— 
2d Captain . 312 0 | Lt. General . 800 0 Oa-year 
Ist Ditto . - 7 8 O | General. . 1000 O O do. 
Major ° - 10 0 O | Marshal . 1600 0 O do, 


The officers of the staff, from the rank of major, upwards, have horse- 
rations, according to their rank. 

To compensate in some degree for this reduced scale of pay, the 
lodgings of the Austrian officer are paid by the government at half price— 
his rations are delivered to him at the same rate—and the theatres are 
open to him for about a third of the usual price of admission, to which 
may be added fuel, and half a loaf of bread of very inferior quality. Not- 
withstanding these allowances, the condition of the subaltern, who has no 
resources of his own, in spite of the low price of all the necessaries of life, 
is most miserable ; so slow is the promotion, that an Austrian officer may 
linger away a life without distinction. In this service the crack regiments 
of infantry rank much before the cavalry, and have more men of family 
and fortune among the officers. 

The composition of the Austrian army is magnificent ; the Hungarian 
grenadiers are remarkably fine men,—they display not the iron hardihood 
of frame of the Russian Imperial Guard, neither have they that smartness 
under arms which marks the Prussian, or the animated intelligence of 
look of the soldiers of France, but they are very warlike; a veteran look 
marked by the bivouac, stature tall, limbs large—asthe spectator contem- 
plates their iron formation, he wonders that these men could ever have 
been beaten. The cavalry of this power has always been distinguished ; 
the Hungarian hussars rank first among the light cavalry of Europe, 
while the heavy cavalry is unrivalled for a matchless union of size, weight, 
and activity. When Murat, at the battle of Lusig, made a desperate 
effort at the head of the French cavalry to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
he was borne back by a “ charge en muraile” of six regiments of Austrian 
cuirassiers ; in fact, nothing can be superior to the organization and 
equitation of the Austrian cavalry. 

With the exception of the Hungarian regiments, the uniforms of the 
army would sadly disappoint the military dandy; the “ tenue” of the 
artillery in particular, is painfully unmartial—a drab-coloured coat with a 
red collar, white breeches, and boots “ a la Suwarof,” with a hat half 
“ bourgeois,” half military, surmounted by a green plume, is the very 
antithesis of a martial costume. But the science and instruction of this 
corps is on a par with that of the artillery of any power on the continent. 
The material of the Austrian equipages, compared with our own, is 
clumsy and heavy. ‘There is one feature inthe army which distinguishes 
it from all others, the bands ; in some corps there are from eighty to ninety 
musicians.—A celebrated German professor, who was present at Dresden 
at the first representation of the “ Olempia” of Spontini, on being asked 
what he thought of it, replied—“ ‘The march of an Austrian band is 
worth the whole opera.” In fact, the effect of these bands is perfectly 
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electrifying. Moderate as is the rate of pay in this service, it is double 
that of the Russian soldier. 

Divided into many kingdoms, separated by jealousy, manners, and 
inveterate and antiquated prejudices, this empire appears to contain within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The events of the three days of 
July, have vibrated even in this country, in spite of the vigilance of 
Metternich ; the Hungarian, the Pole, the Bohemian, and the Tyrolian, 
brood over the recollection of their former freedom, and of their violated 
constitutions ;—in short, the Austrian empire may be likened to a slum- 
bering volcano; and the Emperor Francis, as he casts his eye over the 
map of his extensive dominions, may, like Louis XV. of France, exclaim— 
« Ceci durera autant que moi, mais je plains mon successeur.” 





LEGAL MONOPOLY. 


Our best thanks are due to the Common Law Commissioners for the 
wise and humane alterations they recommend in the report that has lately 
been laid before the legislature. The beneficial effects of their labours are 
already perceived, for their inquiries have infused into the very judges 
themselves an energy, as meritorious as it israre. My Lord Tenterden has 
introduced into the House of Lords a bill for the purpose of assimilating 
the practice of the Common Law Courts ; and the Lord Chancellor has laid 
the report of the Common Law Commissioners before the Peers, having 
favourably commented upon the legal improvements therein proposed, 
Though at a late hour, it is reviving, and novel in the annals of reforma- 
tion, to find judges becoming the voluntary channels to facilitate the 
current of necessary improvement. 

These steps are some of the many which ought to have been taken 
long ago, and their objects might have been accomplished by any mem- 
ber of the legislature at all acquainted with the numerous inconsistencies, 
which that innovator, Time, has left throughout the various books of 
practice clearly displayed to view. But however capable judges may be, 
by their knowledge and authority, to agitate questions of vital interest to 
the community, they have hitherto been most remiss in proposing alte- 
rations in laws, or their practice. It is with as much surprise as 
satisfaction, therefore, that we see the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Ten- 
terden, putting their shoulders to the wheel. Within the last twelve 
months we have had two or three sets of new rules and orders from the 
bench of judges, and now the Chief Justice steps forward with his bill to 
assimilate the practice of the Courts. 

These alterations afford but very slight benefits to the Public, though 
they will tend materially to simplify the practice of the laws to the Pro- 
fession. So much imdeed does this last object seem to be the chief aim 
of their lordships, that we have been driven to ask ourselves,—whether 
laws are made, and justice administered, for the benefit of lawyers, or 
the interests of the public? And taking for our premise, the indifference 
of the judges to abuses, their patronage, the unjust practices they coun- 
tenance, the excessive emoluments received by their dependents—together 
with the outcry at every effort to cheapen law, raised by those classes of 
men who are the mere instruments to effect adjustments between parties, 
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or a restitution of rights,—we should conclude most logically, that the 
benefit of the community was quite a secondary consideration in the 
administration of justice. Nevertheless, a general shout has been made 
at the slight reduction of fees which the new rules have caused; and 

uently have we heard it said, that no respectable man will in future 
find it worth while to follow the profession of an attorney. We sincerely 
hope that some may be deterred from entering a profession in which 
there are by far too many already ; inasmuch as competition here, not 
only does not effect, with respect to charges, any moderating result, but 
is often pushed by the greedy to grasping and plunder. But we dispute 
the assertion. Our opinion is, that those only who become the worst 
members of the profession will be deterred,—those alone who look to 
thrive by corruption. To the honest man, all changes for the general 
good must be pleasurable, in a moral sense, and, we believe, advantageous 
in a pecuniary one: but if the practitioner who lives by honourable 
means be injured by alterations which promote the public interests, let 
honest industry be directed to some other and more profitable occupation ;— 
fiat justitia, ruat celum. But we again differ with those who argue that 
an abatement in fees will injure the profession generally. A diminution 
in law expenses will increase the number of actions, and will materially 
tend, by removing the stigma which the black sheep of the law have won 
for the profession, to revive a beneficial confidence in the public estima- 
tion. We love justice, and resort to her if she be at hand. The first 
step towards the success of the members of the law, we conceive, is to 
establish their character for honour and honesty ; and this is not to be 
won by the law's delay, or the insolence of office, but by administering 
justice as cheaply and speedily as practicable. But granting this would not 
be so, will you openly sanction general plunder for individual thrift? Let 
us hope that the clamours of the interested few, therefore, will fail to 
retard a just and necessary reform. The complaints of which we speak, un- 
fortunately for the public, have not sprung from the smart of blows hitherto 
received, but at what they feared must follow—which reminds us of the 
bawlings of a child who is anticipating a whipping. The extortionists 
are not merely detected, but exposed—weighed, and their mounted scale 
has kicked the beam. Doubtless, they see and dread the impending sword 
of justice (it should be of retribution) suspended above them ; they have 
raised an artful yell to excite compassion, and too well have they succeeded 
in at least retarding the stroke. But now let us attend to the words of 
the Lord Chancellor, who stated in the House of Lords, on the 6th of 
March last, that the Common Law Commissioners had recommended 
that some means should be adopted, by which plaintiffs might recover 
debts under sixty pounds by a cheaper, and of course more speedy 
process, than any which now exists. This measure, if carried into execu- 
tion, would produce incalculable good. We would ask any one, excepting 
those blinded by folly and interest, if it be not monstrous, that in the 
great metropolis of a commercial country like this, to recover a sum of 
two or three pounds, fifty or sixty pounds costs may be, and mostly are, 
incurred; this is no imaginary case, but one of daily occurrence. We 
witnessed, with a melancholy irritation, during the last sittings of the 
Court of King’s Bench, several actions brought to recover like trivial 
amounts. The valuable time of the Chief Justice of England is consumed 
in a paltry matter that could be equally well adjusted by a commission of 
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the Court of Conscience. By decreasing the costs on small debts, this 
evil would be entirely removed. Now, if the defendant in an action at 
law be a poor man, he necessarily goes to prison,—if the plaintiff be also 
too poor to pay his attorney the extravagant costs of sixty pounds for 
failing to recover the said debt of two or three, he may be cast 
into prison also. Without digressing here to animadvert on so absurd a 
system, as that which allows the useful members of a community, at the 
will of an individual, to be thus at once thrown into disgrace and misery, 
for an attempt to recover a just debt; we would merely ask, if this be 
not a law of remedy as ridiculous as it is wicked, which allows any man, 
not excepting law officers, for bills of costs, so to prey upon his confiding 
and industrious fellow citizen, or to reduce him to beggary, to paralyze 
his efforts, and cast him a burthen on the state. 

Whether the resistance to a demand be righteous or malicious, it is too 
much that the consequences of a failure on either side should admit of a 
thirty-fold punishment, or the horrors and ruinous effects of several 
months’ incarceration. It may be that it is the plaintiff who fails to prove 
his claim, and this happens frequently through the chicanery of the 
attorney, who purposely neglects to inquire about the proofs of the case 
till the chief expenses have been incurred, and omits to inform the 
ignorant creditor that he must establish his claim by the testimony of one 
or more witnesses. It might be, and often is, in the power of an honest 
debtor to raise the original demand, but that has become a mere nothing 
when legal proceedings have been commenced. Debtor or creditor may, 
by pledging or selling his goods, be able to raise a moderate sum for 
costs, say five or ten pounds; or they may wring from the humanity of 
their friends some further assistance : and these means are daily resorted 
to: But it too often happens, that after every effort of the unfor- 
tunate victim of exorbitant costs, he is still retained a prisoner; he 
cannot scrape together all, or perhaps balf the enormous amount of sixty 
pounds, and he suffers one of the severest penalties the law can inflict, 
for attempting to recover the wages of his honest industry! Is not this 
law as impolitic as it is cruel? It has become proverbial, indeed, that 
you had better suffer wrong than go to law! Should this be so? Is it 
not revolting to all notions of right and common sense? Justice surely 
was not entrusted with a sword to inflict destruction upon all who 
approach her. She also holds the scales, and is blinded. Alas! how few 
of these abstract attributes should we award the goddess, were we to 
characterize her from our practical experience. 

We may be reminded that there is a Marshalsea, or Palace Court, where 
actions for sums under fifty pounds may be brought, and for one-third of 
the cost incurred in actions commenced in the courts at Westminster Hall. 
We answer, that we are aware, though many of our readers may not be, 
of the existence of such a Court, and that the average bill of costs toa 
defendant is from about sixteen to twenty pounds ; but even this sum is 
far too large, and, as we shall shew, scandalously unnecessary, and fraught 
with extortion. Attornies there are, and, we believe, respectable men too, 
who are found to practice in this Court, low, comparatively speaking, as 
the fees are, which fact affords a complete answer to those who say de- 
creased fees would not adequately renumerate professional men for their 
trouble; and these practitioners, however incredible it may appear, posi- 
tively pay large sums of money to be admitted to practice there. They also 
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love the business so much, that they monopolise it all ; yet, all the business of 
this great metropolis that flows into this channel, is shared among six attor- 
nies and one or two agents, who pay very considerable salaries for being 
allowed to practice in the name of one of the six. The inconvenience to 
the public, as well as the hardship of being obliged to resort to one of 
these legal monopolists, could any plaintiff have recourse to the less of 
two evils, must be very obvious; what is more revolting, if possible, the 
barristers of this Court, to the number of but four, exclude all competition ; 
because they pay on an average, we are informed, about four thousand 

unds for the tenure of their situations—for the exciusive privilege of 
holding all briefs, and exacting fees upon every action brought into that 
Court; so that you cannot choose either counsel or attorney, but must put 
up with such as the monopoly can produce, be they never so inefficient. 
Two of these barristers, upon each side, must be feed before you can intro- 
duce one of your own choice. We dare not trust ourselves to comment 
upon these facts. That cheap law, and a summary means of recovering 
small debts are incalculable advantages to a trading people, no one can 
dispute ; and the existence of this court is useful as an illustration of what 
may be done: even this slight consideration of its malpractices affords 
ample proof that such a thing as administering cheap justice is possible. 
For our parts,—we are at a loss to account for so glaring a species of 
traffic in the hard earnings of the indigent and the suffering. We 
have often uttered complaints loud and deep, but party interest has been 
hitherto overpowering. Before we conclude, we cannot help noticing 
the persevering demand of compensation made by these monopolists for 
the losses they may sustain by any change, the difficulty of satisfying 
which, perhaps, is one cause, among others, of the continuation of these 
evils. We say, if men are bold and callous enough to enter upon such a 
system of exaction, and hesitate not at plunder to live in luxury, let them 
adventure with the risks always attendant upon unjust dealings ; but we 
should add, that it would be more prudent to sacrifice to the nest of hornets 
the honeycomb of the industrious, than be eternally harassed by their 
sting ; dole them out some renumeration, if it must be so, but by no means 
let them continue to wrench from the poor, the injured, or the unfortunate, 
their whole substance, by such scandalous indirection. In fact the evil 
has grown so enormous, that it must, ultimately, remedy itself. We 
would propose that the fees upon actions instituted in the Courts 
of King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas, be reduced to fair 
renumerative rates upon debts under sixty pounds, as recommended 
by the Common Law Commissioners ; that such actions be tried by 
one of the puisne judges; and allow the Palace Court, and other like 
monopolies, to remain entirely disregarded. Could any monopolizer have 
the effrontary to ask renumeration for the beneficial effects produced to the 
public by regulations or legislatorial enactments, touching the chief courts 
only? The city has its Court of Requests for the recovery of debts 
amounting to five pounds, where many actions are determined in the course 
of a morning ; why should not other parts of the metropolis possess a like 
advantage? If the costs in the Marshelsea Court, for the recovery of debts 
amounting to fifty pounds, be but twenty or under, with all the unweeded 
powers of the monopolists, in the absence too of all interference, may we 
not reasonably expect that one half, or even a less sum, would be a sufli- 
cient remuneration ?—when bribes are unnecessary, court fees are not taken, 
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and the abominations of wicked patronage and the practice of selling 
places, are discontinued? There is no honest reason for not throwing 
open all Courts of Law to all parts of the profession. Justice is the inalien- 
able indefeasible right of humanity ; honour, reason, and the general good, 
call aloud for the abolition of the whole system, which encourages and 
legalizes plunder, and which has so Jong existed, to the disgrace of a 
civilized people. 

Let their lordships, then, who now seem disposed to effect some change, 
direct their efforts towards purifying these corrupt sources; let them 
look to the facts here stated, and those within their own information, and 
assist in the cause of the world; let their lordships do this, and they will 
earn, not only our applause, the praises of the upright in the profession 
of which they are chief ornaments, but the lasting gratitude of mankind. 

R. T. 





THE GALLEY SLAVES. 


Tuere are few books more interesting than Vidocq’s Memoirs. I own 
they possessed my imagination strongly for the time, and proved the 
impelling cause which drove me into those unvisited scenes of foreign 
life, the Criminal Court, that of the Police Correctioneile, and the prisons. 
Above all, my attention, if not interest, was drawn to those unhappy 
beings, the forcats or galley slaves, whose lot, though unseparated from 
their parent soil, is still far more to be commiserated than that of our 
expatriated convicts. 

About a mile distant from one of the southern barriers of Paris, a 
palace was built during our Henry the Sixth’s brief and precarious pos- 
session of French royalty, by the Bishop of Winchester. It was known 
by the name of Winchester, of which, however, the French kept continu- 
ally clipping and changing the consonants, until the Anglo-Saxon Win- 
chester dwindled into the French appellation of Bicétre. The Bishop's 
old palace was treated as unceremoniously as his name, being burnt in 
some of the civil wars. But there is this advantage in a sumptuous 
edifice, that its very ruins suggest the thought and supply the means of 
rebuilding it. Bicétre, accordingly, reared its head, and is now a straggling 
mass of building, containing a mad-house, a poor-house, an hospital, and 
a prison. 

To see it is a matter of trifling difficulty, except on one particular day— 
that devoted to the rivetting of the chaine. A surgeon, however, belong- 
ing to the establishment, promised to procure me admission, and on 
receiving his summons, I started one forenoon for Bicétre. Mortifying news 
awaited my arrival. The convicts had plotted a general insurrection and 
escape, which was to have taken place on the preceding night. It had 
been discovered in time, however, and such precautions taken, as completely 
prevented even the attempt. The chief of these precautions appeared in 
half a regiment of troops, that had bivouacked all night in the square 
adjoining the prison, and were still some lying, some loitering about. 
Strict orders had been issued, that no strangers should be admitted to 
witness the ceremony of rivetting; and the turnkeys and gaolers, in 
appearance not yet recovered from the alarm of the preceding evening, 
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refused to listen to either bribe, menace, or solicitation. It was confound- 
edly vexatious. Whilst expostulating with the turnkey, I caught a 
glimpse through a barred window of the interior court, athwart which 
the chains lay extended, whilst in one railed off even from this the con- 
victs were crowded, marching round and round—precaution forbade their 
remaining still—and uttering from time to time such yells and impreca- 
tions as might deafen and appal a Mohawk. “I have caught a glimpse 
at least,” thought I, as we were unceremoniously turned out. 

My friend, the surgeon, bade us, however, not despair. When the man 
of influence arrived he hoped to prevail ; and in the mean time he led us 
to view the other curiosities of Bicétre. There was the well, the kitchen, 
the anatomical theatre. The courts were crowded with aged paupers, 
who each well knew that his carcase would undergo what laceration the 
scalpel of my friend and his comrades chose to inflict upon it. But the 
thought seemed not to affect them so much as it did us. Methought the 
business of dissecting dead subjects might have been carried on more 
remote from the living candidates; but I was wrong, for mystery and 
secrecy always beget fear. 

The mad-house was another curiosity. It contains many whose brain 
the revolution of July, 1830, had turned. One man, a fine youth, had 
travelled on foot from a distant part of the kingdom, to shed his blood as 
a sacrifice to the memory of Napoleon. He gave his last franc to obtain 
admission within the pillar of the PlaceVendéme, and when there opened 
the veins of both his arms, crying out, “ I offer the blood of the brave tu 
the manes of Napoleon.” His rolling black eye was now contrasted with 
a face pale as death. He had lost so much blood that few hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. 

But by far the most curious patient of the mad-house, was a young man 
who imagined himself to be a woman. He was handsome, but not femi- 
nine in appearance. He adored a little mirror, with which he was grati- 
fied. Rags of all colours were his delight ; and he had made a precious 
collection. His coquetry was evident; and he answered pertinently all 
questions, never belying at the same time his fixed opinion, that he was 
endowed with a maiden’s charms. 

We looked over the book of reports, and found seven-eighths of the 
female patients to have become deranged from love; whilst, with the 
majority of the males, the hallucination proceeded from disappointments 
of ambition. Surprised, I could make out no case of a religious maniac ; 
glad, I could discover none of a student. 

We now returned to machinations for the purpose of entering the for- 
bidden prison. Aprons were handed us, not unlike a barber's. They 
were surgeons’ aprons, always worn by those of the establishment when 
on duty. Might not then the barbers’ aprons be a tradition of the barber- 
surgeons? I refrained from asking the question in that company. The 
scheme was, that we should pass for Carabins—such is the nickname of 
French students in chirurgery—and in this quality demand admission. 
The Cerberus of the prison grinned at the deceit, but wearied and amused 
by our importunities, he actually opened the quicket and admitted us. 
There are two grated doors of this kind, one always locked whilst the 
other is opened. In an instant we were in Pandemonium. 

The buildings, which surrounded and formed the courts, evidently the 
oldest and strongest of Bicétre, harmonised in dinginess with the scene.- - 
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At every barred window, and these were numerous, about a dozen ruffianly 
heads were thrust together, to regard the chains of their companions.— 
What a study of physiognomy ! ‘The murderer’s scowl was there, by the 
side of the laughing countenance of the vagabond, whose shouts and jokes 
formed a kind of tenor to the muttered imprecations of the other. Here 
and there was protruded the fiae, open, high-fronted head,—pale, striking, 
features, and dark looks, of some felon of intellect and natural superiority ; 
whilst by his side, ignominy looked stupidly and maliciously on. A 
handsome little fellow at one of the grates, was dressing his hair un- 
conciously with most agitated fingers, evidently affected by the scene. 
Our question of “ What are you in for?” aroused him. “ False signing 
a billet of twenty thousand francs,” replied he, with a shrug and a smile. 
* And he, your neighbour ?” asked we cautiously, concerning one of a fine, 
thoughtful, philosophic, and passionate countenance. “ Ha! you may ask 
—he gave his mistress a potion, for the purpose of merely seducing her, 
and it turned out to be poison—a carabin like yourselves.” But these 
made no part of the chaine. 

The convicts destined for this operation were kept in movement 
round a post in an adjoining court, and were shouting, rarely in intelli- 
gible language, to their companions. Joy was the universal tone, and a 
sniviller ran imminent danger. One poor fellow I remarked holding down 
his head, when he was saluted with a kick from him who followed, and 
the objurgation, Tu es forgat, ioi, heim ?—“ You a convict, and durst be 
sad.” These men were all unmanacled. Methought a general rush on 
their part both practicable and formidable. One half must have perished, 
and the other half might have escaped. 

They were now marched out from the inner court in batches of thirty 
at a time, drawn up in rank, stripped, and examined with such rigid scru- 
tiny as I dare not precise. They were then marched and placed along one 
of the extended chains, and made to sit down, resting it in their laps. A 
square fetter was then fitted and placed around the neck of each. In this, 
before, some detached links from the chain were placed, whilst a huge 
smith proceeded to rivet each from behind. Fixing a kind of movable 
anvil behind the convict’s back, the fetter that encircled his neck was 
brought with its joint upon it, and half a dozen blows of the sledge 
riveted the captive inextrically to the main chain and to his twenty-nine 
comrades. The smith must be adroit at his task, and the convict steady 
in his position ; for, as the fetter is tight round the neck, the hammer, in 
its blow, must pass within a quarter of an inch of his skull, and a wince 
on his part might prove fatal, This, indeed, is the trying moment, when 
the stoutest cheek is blanched. The sturdiest frame, shaken by the blows 
of the sledge, then betrays emotion, and tears of penitence are at that 
moment almost always seen to fall. On sitting down, each had in gene- 
ral an air of bravado, produced in a great measure by the regards of the 
seemingly more hardened ruffians from the windows. Under the riveting 
there was no smile; whilst after it, apathy was affected or resumed, each 
endeavouring to make his iron collar as supportable and comfortable as 
possible,by enveloping it in a handkerchief, and guaranteeing the neck from 
its chill or galling. 

When the chuzne was completed, its wearers were made to stand up. 
They formed themselves in couples, the chain running betwixt two ranks, 
and they walked round the yard to take their first lesson in their galling 
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exercise. They are thus fettered together till they reach Brest or Toulon. 
The choice is left to them of walking or being carried in carts, more pro- 
vender being given to those who make the journey on foot. 

The only part of their habiliments, which seemed left to themselves to 
provide, was a covering for the head, the red or green cap being given 
them only upon entering the bagne. For their journey, some of the fellows 
had provided themselves with strange head-gear, mostly made of straw ; 
one had a three-cocked hat ; others, one of all kinds of outré shapes. A 
ptime vagabond had woven for himself a complete and maguificent tiara, 
precisely like the Roman Pontiff’s in form, and surmounted by a cross. 
This was the Pope, the Pope of the Chaine, and I never heard a shout so 
appalling, as that with which his appearance was welcomed by the pri- 
soners from the windows of the building. ‘They danced, they yelled, tore 
and tumbled over each other in the most exuberant delight, thrusting 
their crowded heads and distorted features almost through the gratings. 
I have gleaned from it quite an idea of a scene of merriment and exulta- 
tion below. 

The said Pope was a very extraordinary fellow: a slight fair form, 
pointed features, and eyes that were penetrating, despite their common 
shade of grey. He was called Champenois, his real name unknown, not 
more than three-and-twenty, and the Lieutenant of the Chaine said, one of 
the most talented and extraordinary characters that he had ever met with. 
He had been the prime mover of the intended insurrection, but with- 
out a proof against him, except his universal authority, unusual in so 
young a thief, His physiognomy was one, which it required not a second 
look in order to remember for ever. 

Ancther figure struck me, not so much as singular in itself, as in con- 
trast with those around. It struck me as that of an English cabin-boy, 
a pale, freckled, ill-conditioned lad. On following the calling over of 
the register in roll, I found my conjecture too true. He was an unfor- 
tunate young sailor, a native of England, guilty of some misdemeanour, 
and by name Aikin. He understood not a word of French, but protested 
with a shake of his head against his being English ; patriotism had in him 
outlived honesty and self-respect. I spoke to him in English: he wept, 
but would not reply, puckering up his poor lips in all the agony of his 
desolate condition. I was giad to remark the humanity with which he had 
been chairied to a prisoner, pensive and downcast like himself, 

There were some cases certainly hard; one or two for resisting the 
gen-d’armerie in a riot at Rouen. To transport a rioter, unless under 
aggravated circumstances, is grievous enough ; but after the revolution 
of July, that hallowed riot, to make a galley-slave of a brave for 
resisting the police, must have been at least surprising to him. ‘The tri- 
bunal no doubt felt the necessity of severity ; and} we acknowledged it all 
in deploring the degradation of these poor devils for an act, which in so 
many thousand others was, at the moment, extolled to the skies as the 
acmé of heroism. But justice hath her lottery-wheel as well as fortune. 

As the last chaine was completing, an ecclesiastic went round te collect 
money of the visitors. But as there were few, so were the offerings. 
The convicts at the same time produced the fruits of their ingenuity in 
straw work-boxes, needle-cases, carved ivory and wood. The guardians, 
to do them justice, seemed humane. The lieutenant of the chaine 
himself could not have been the ruffian, such as Vidocq represents the 
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Argousin to be. He had an honest countenance. And yet it was disagree- 
able to see the military uniform on such a man—it was truly degrading to 
the soldier's profession. 

The bagne at Toulon, the destination of the members of the chaine, 
was respectably peopled when I visited it some years ago. It contained 
amongst others, Sarrazin, a famous general, who had deserted to us from 
Buonaparte, and whose works on the Spanish and other campaigns, are still 
read with interest. The general had caught the inexcusable habit of 
marrying a wife in each town wherein he was quartered, and was sent to 
the gallies for trigintagamy. ‘They boasted a bishop too amongst the 
convicts at Toulon, a merry ligtle fellow, that bore his fate gaily, and who 
still contrived to exercise a kind of spiritual supremacy over bis unfor- 
tunate comrades. 

The ingenuity and hardihood of these men is surprising. Despite the 
vigilance, the ramparts, the fetters, and the logs, they escape hourly and 
daily ;—at what risk is manifest from the regulations, by which three 
cannon shots always announce the disappearance of a convict, serving to 
warn the peasants, and call them to earn the handsome reward given to 
whoever arrests one of the branded fugitives. They are easily recognized 
by the halt in one limb; as they are wont to drag after them that which 
has been accustomed to the bullet. 

The only pursuits that seem to pervade the bagne, are those of eating 
and dying: with the exception of escape, all others are denied. And 
those who have given up the latter hope, confine their thoughts either to 
bettering their meagre fare of beans, or to getting rid of existence in the 
most advantageous way. It is remarkable and degrading to observe the 
utmost human ingenuity and industry employed, in order to procure a dish 
of potatoes fried in grease once in the week. Yet such is the luxury of a 
forgat, and he must labour for it harder than even an Hibernian peasant, 
or a poet of the same line. 

The more philosophic, who scorn the luxury of potatoes, and with it 
the life that affords no other, meditate how best to get rid of existence ; 
and this they effect almost ever in one way; viz., by killing their most 
obnoxious keeper, and thus earning the guillotine. 

It is a frequent scene in the bagne, that of an execution. It occurs 
every week or fortnight. All the convicts are obliged to attend, for the 
purpose of striking them with terror, and working contrition and good 
behaviour in them. Alas! it is a huge mistake. For these days are of 
all others days of féte to them. Their countenances are marked by 
universal joy, and they shout congratulations, not condolences, to their 
comrade about to perish. Death to them is indeed an escape. Its cere- 
mony is to them a marriage feast: and decapitation, what a black job was 
to Lord Portsmouth,—the only variety and excitement that could give a 
spur to their heavy and painful existence. 

Speak as we may against the pains of death, this is worse, not only 
physically but morally ; for it degrades humanity far lower than is con- 
ceiveable. ‘The French have an idea that they can imitate the American 
mode of punishment by solitary confinement. This again will be still 
worse than the galleys ; since religious consolation can alone redeem or 
ameliorate man in this state of durance ; and as this makes no part of the 
French system, I cannot help thinking the guillotine more merciful, than 
either their bagne or their solitary cells. C. 
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PERICLES—A TALE OF GREECE.* 


Tue scene of our tale is a place known to all by name, and endeared to 
most by numberless pleasing associations—Athens! Sublime sound !— 
all-expressive name! Personification of all that is great and glorious ! 
Embodiment of all perfections ! Here Theseus reigned, here Homer 
sung, here Phidias and Apelles painted, here thundered the first of orators, 
and here the groves of Academus resounded with the instructions of 
Plato ; and here were fought the greatest battles that ever engaged the 
warrior’s sword, or the historian’s pen. 

The date of our story is referred to that period in the history of Greece 
which has been termed par excellence the age of Pericles ; when Greece 
in general was enjoying the highest prosperity, and the star of Athens was 
at its culminating point ; when Greece was the greatest country in the 
civilised world, and Athens the greatest city in Greece. The Persian 
power had been reduced by the efforts of the valorous and patriotic Cimon 
to a state, if not of subjection, at least of fear ; the rival Sparta had sus- 
tained no inconsiderable shock from the same dreaded sword ; the Athenians 
had carried their arms successfully against the cities of the continent and the 
islands of the sea; and, by putting into execution the splendid schemes of 
Themistocles, had acquired a maritime power superior to that of any other 
nation, and Athens now ruled the ascendant of the Hellenic world. 

Pericles had since his supremacy made considerable innovations on the 
exclusive parts of Solon’s constitution, and, by diminishing the power of 
the Areopagus, formerly esteemed amost venerable and divine institution— 
an institution too sacred for its members to meet under a common roof— 
too sacred for its deliberations to be conducted under any other covert 
but the wide canopy of heaven—by diminishing the power of this court, 
he had introduced the lowest order of people to an equal share of power 
with the nobles ; and had thus brought in a more confirmed and radical 
democracy than had ever existed before, and verified the apparently para- 
doxical assertion of Aristotle, that “ democracy and tyranny are closely 
allied” —for the people had now the chief power in the state and acted 
without the least controul or restraint ; though the old families of the 
nobility still looked on these newly constituted legislators as lawless 
invaders, and usurpers of their rightful province. 

This brief outline of the state of things in Greece, and of the political 
relations in which the two dominant nations of the Peloponnesus stood to 
each other, it seemed necessary to prefix to our narrative, that no reference 
or allusion might be misunderstood for want of such illustration. 

It was one of those evenings in the month of Hecatombacon, (answering 
to the latter part of our June and the beginning of July,) when the sun, as 
if conscivus of having fulfilled his diurnal office, and yet reluctant to leave 
the sphere of earth, declines behind the distant hills ; when everything is 
still? through all nature—it was on such an evening as this, that two 
young Greeks were rowing down the silver-streaming Cephisus, with 
that air of luxuriant carelessness and negligence, which usually attaches 





* Translated from the original Greek ; a MS. copy of which (the only one extant) has 
recently been sent to us by a member of the distinguished Italian Society, the Arcadians, 
It appears to have been written by a native of Athens, some time after the date of the 
events it records. —Ep. 
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to those whom pleasure alone has induced to ply the oar—now vigo- 
rously urging the skiff over the waters—now fondly disporting with 
their gentle ripples—now resting in calmy ease to listen, so to speak, to 
the pervading stillness,—and now expressing the feelings inspired by the 
scene, and sentimentalising alternately. But Polidorus, for such was the 
name of the elder, perceiving that a storm was gathering, though he 
imagined that their excursion was not likely to be interrupted for some 
time, recommended returning towards the Pireeus, a proposal to which the 
other readily agreed. Before, however, they had advanced far, the signs 
of the tempest became gradually more terrific. Large thick raindrops 
began to fall, each seeming but the presage of a greater; the wind, which 
had been calm during the whole day, began to rise, though yet it seemed 
but “ the murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ;”* the stream itself, which 
generally resembled a river of crystal, began to assume’ a darker hue, as 
if in sympathy with the black and blackening clouds, which now enveloped 
the whole hemisphere, Induced, or rather compelled, by these appearances, 
they resolved to take the first opportunity of going ashore ; and it was not 
long ere they were able to gain the bank in spite of the opposing gale.— 
The place which they chose for landing, was within a mile of the Areo- 
pagus, a scene of course of universal attraction. They had proceeded 
only a little distance from the bank, when they were unexpectedly accosted 
by an Athenian, who, from his being advanced in years and appearing 
exhausted no less by cares than by age, excited in them no common interest. 
He asked them whether they were on their way to the hill of Mars : 

“ No,” replied Euphilus, ‘‘ we had no intention of attending the Council 
to-night, but if you have any desire to visit it, we will not object to ac- 
company you.” 

The old Athenian felt himself highly flattered by the attention of the 
two youths, and gladly accepted their ready offer. ‘They had not pro- 
ceeded many steps, however, before Polidorus inquired what cause of so 
great interest was to be tried to-night before the Upper Council, that 
such crowds were flocking to the place. The old man, both indignant 
and surprised at the ignorance of his new companion, replied in a vebe- 
ment tone of voice, almost regaining the vigour of youth: “ What! an 
inhabitant of Athens, an inhabitant of Greece, an inhabitant of the world, 
and not know the cause which is to be tried this night before the sacred 
judicature of the Areopagus, the most momentous to the rights of the 
citizens and to the honour of the state ?” 

*« Sire,” replied Polidorus, in a tone of conciliation, “ we have been for 
the last three years absent from Athens, and travelling in different parts 
of Asia and Libya, and returned only a few days since, so that you cannot 
be surprised at our want of acquaintance with the minutize of the Athe- 
nian courts.” 

“ Well, indeed,” said the man of years, “ may I excuse your ignorance 
of a point which, had you been in Athens, could not have been unknown 
to you. But as you are anxious to know the cause of so great a coffilu- 
ence of people to-day from all parts, I will inform you. About thfee 
years since, it was currently reported in Athens, that Cleon, a man who 
had rendered vast services to the state, had been murdered. An inquiry 





* “To YuOupifov tov aveuov mpoowuoy ;” the idea is so preciselyidentical with that of 
the Author of the “‘ Corsair,” that we could not forbear translating it, by the quotation. 
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into the matter was immediately instituted, which confirmed, beyond a 
doubt, the general suspicion, and it was the verdict of Hippocrates upon 
an examination of the body, that he had been poisoned, though every 
attempt at discovering the perpetrator of the murder proved entirely fruit- 
less. No accuser was found; and none appeared sufficiently suspicious 
to justify a state prosecution. Buta few days since, a youth, actuated 
less by patriotism, than by a low ambition of applause, brought a formal 
accusation against my son before the Upper Council;—an accusation, 
indeed, totally groundless, though alas! too commonly accredited ; and 
he is now enduring the rigours of imprisonment till the cause be 
decided.” 

« The name,” interrupted Euphilus, “ of the person, with whose com- 
pany we are now honoured, is unknown to us.” 

« The name,” replied the veteran, “‘ which I have the honour to bear, is 
Glauco, and that of my son is Anticles; and this night is the fate of our 
house to be decided.” 

« And what is expected,” said Polidorus, “ to be the issue of the trial ?” 

“ The issue,” replied Glauco in a voice of despondency, “ none can 
foretel : corruption has been introduced even within the sacred pale of 
the senate, and even their decisions upon cases of life and death are gene- 
rally the result of popular prejudice or personal pique. So changed are 
the times.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when the Areopagus appearing at 
a little distance, the immense crowds of people congregated around the 
spot, and the gloomy and threatening aspect of the clouds, which seemed 
to spread a sable mantle over the moonless prospect, turned the conver- 
sation to other topics. By the time they arrived at the senate ground,* 
the storm had acquired additional fury, and the heavy showers of rain, 
together with the flashings of lightning and the peals of thunder, seemed 
but the demonstrations uf the indignation of the gods at the present trial, 
and a terrific warning to the Areopagites to vote according to the dictates 
of truth, and not to the impulse of passion or of prejudice. The court was 
sitting in full-assembled conclave, transacting some preliminary business 
which had been brought before them. But it was not long ere the coming 
on of the case of Anticles was preceded by the administering of oaths 
to the parties in the cause. The accuser swore that he was related 
to the deceased person,f and that the prisoner was the author of his 
death, and confirmed his oath with the most direful imprecations, calling 
for destruction upon himself and his whole house and family, if his oath 
were false. And a sudden tremour overcame Glauco, when he heard the 
accuser of his son preface his accusation with such horrible signs of con- 
fidence, and Polidorus perceived him shake with an involuntary shudder, 
and seize convulsively the rope, which encircled the court and kept back 
the throng, as he uttered the last words of the the imprecation, odomer. 
The accused swore with equal confidence, and as direful imprecations, 
that *he was innocent of the crime alleged against him. ‘The accuser 
and the accused were then placed opposite each other on two silver 
stools, the first on the Stool of Injury,t the other upon the Stool of 
Innocence ; || whence, after the preliminary formulz, Anticles was to address 





* There was no senate-house ; the court met in the open air. 
t None but relations were allowed to prosecute for the murder of the deceased, 
+ This was called iBpis. || The stool on which the prisoner stood was called avarria. 
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to the prosecutor (Eugenes) his defence from the charge which he had 
before preferred against him. Eugenes had on a former occasion stated 
his grounds for prosecuting Anticles, and advanced all the arguments 
which he could urge in his support. 

The time was now come, when the fate of the son of Glauco was to be 
decided. The arguments of Eugenes had been powerful, and almost con- 
vincing, though the judges had still a latent presentiment of the discovery 
of the innocence of Anticles. The look of deep solicitude and suspense 
which marked every feature of the veteran parent, was attentively ob- 
served by Polidorns, who watched every movement he unconsciously 
made with a scrutinizing eye, that seemed to look through that which 
others did but look upon. Silence, like a heavy cloud, gathered over the 
multitude. Interest and anxious expectation sat on every countenance ; 
and the whole assembly, judges and spectators, seemed to wait longingly 
for the first words of the accused, as being either the knell of death to 
the favourite of Athens, or a “ sweet bodement” of future prosperity. The 
feeling was evidently reciprocal. For when Anticles began to speak, he 
seemed to utter his words with diffidence, which might arise, however, 
either from apprehension of defeat, or from awe inspired at the pre- 
sence of so august and venerable a synod. ‘The speech which he made 
in his defence, it would be impossible to give in his own words ; the sub- 
stance, however, we will endeavour to preserve. <Anticles was now in the 
greenest prime of youth; he was tall, elegant, of manly gait, and a 
countenance full of intellect and benevolence. Standing erect, in a pos- 
ture at once of dignity and resolution, on the silver stool allotted to him, 
the Stool of Innocence, he began his oration in a manner which in less 
democratic times would ngt have been permitted, and used throughout 
all the aids of Mercury and of Peitho, to support and enforce the truth of 
his assertions. 

“Ye judges, I implore you by the gods and goddesses, both supernal 
and infernal, by the olive-bearing Athene, tutelar deity of this city, by the 
purple-vested Ares, from whom this august assembly derives its name, by 
Themis, goddess of equity, I implore you to adhere to truth; by the im- 
mortal Solon, the founder of this court, and by the universal justice of 
your decisions ; by my own innocence, by your safety, in one word, by 
the life of myself, of all before me, and of the whole state, I implore 
you to give an impartial hearing te my statements. Of the crime with 
which I have been charged, I am perfectly innocent. I neither am, nor 
know, nor even suspect, the author of the murder ; and whether it is an 
ungrounded, but sincere belief, or a malicious device for bringing himself 
into notice, that has prompted Eugenes to this accusation, I pretend not 
to determine. I wish not to conceal that at the time of Cleon’s death 
I was acquainted with many circumstances relative to him and his family, 
and of the extent of my information you shall yourselves have the means 
of judging.* 

* 


* * * * * * 





Mere, we suppose, followed an account of his acquaintance with Cleon, and of the 
pew points which he concluded had given rise to the unfounded allegations of Eugenes. 

ut there are unfortunately some pages of the manuscript lost in this place. What follows 
seems to be the peroration of his speech. 
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“ Of the character of my accuser I will not speak. His intentions may 
be of the most virtuous nature, but he is mistaken. And if, (may the gods 
avert it!) you pass the sentence of death against me, it will not be 
long ere the anger of the gods will overwhelm you with direful revenge, 
for aggravating the offence of the murderer by the execution of an inno- 
cent man! No; nor will it be long ere you discover the real author of 
the crime, for in the words of the poet— 


** No groundless charge doth e’er old age attain.” * 


And truth, like the river Alpheus ¢, though it be concealed for a time in 
darkest obscurity, will, in spite of every obstacle, finally force its way to 
the light !” 

Truly, and almost prophetically, did Anticles say that it would not long 
remain doubtful, who was the murderer of Cleon; for just as the voice 
of the court, influenced, but not overwhelmed, by this oration, was on the 
point of passing sentence against him, Glauco was astonished to see Polido- 
rus advance into the midst of theassembly, and place himself on an eminence 
for the purpose of addressing them. The surprise excited in the judges, 
as well as the father of the accused, was soon increased by hearing him 
openly avow himself the author of the murder. He solemnly, after an 
invocation to the gods, declared that on that very day, three years ago, he 
had caused the poisoned chalice to be administered to Cleon. It was 
well for them, he said, that the plot was not discovered before it could be 
carried into execution, for if it had, they would not now be sitting as 
judges in the Areopagus ; it was well for him, that it was not discovered 
immediately after, for if it had, he should have lost his life ; and it was well 
for all, that it was discovered now, for if it had not, they would have been 
guilty of shedding innocent blood. The eloquence with which he exposed 
the conspiracies of Cleon, deep-laid and long-delayed, their danger and his 
own patriotic design, arraying all with the pomp and circumstance of 
truth, produced an amazing effect on the judges; but their original 
opinion was not changed, till, as if by the express interposition of the 
gods, the sable clouds disappeared and the sky soon presented an unblot- 
ted azure, and the moon, shining full in the face of the speaker, disclosed 
to the assembly the Son of Pericles in the person of this singular intruder. 
Pericles now possessed an ascendancy over the popular feeling, which it 
was impossible to withstand and dangerous to thwart ; and the Areo- 
pagites, aware of the change of the times, fearful of incurring his resent- 
ment, yielded to interest what, perhaps, they would have denied to 
argument. The tide of feeling was simultaneously turned, and a vote of 
the court was immediately passed, acquitting Anticles, and indemnifying 
the son of Pericles, and even complimenting him highly on bis patriotism 
and valour. A monument was decreed to be erected to him in the public 
place as one of the benefactors of his country. 

An occurrence so strange became of course the topic of universal con- 
versation, and laid the foundation of an acquaintance between Anticles 
and the statesman’s son. The effect produced upon the two heroes of the 
night by the unexpected circumstances under which they had both been 
placed, was too overwhelming to allow of an interview then; but on the 





* Sophocl. Fragm. apud Stobaeum. 
t The river Alpheus, rising in Arcadia, was said to flow out of the Peloponnesus under 
the sea, and to reappear in Sicily, confluent with the waters of Arethusa. 
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following day Anticles did not fail to visit the mansion of Pericles, for the 
purpose of thanking Polidorus for the inestimable kindness he had done 
him, and congratulating him on the reputation which he had deservedly 
gained for patriotism and virtue. Upon being introduced into the stately 
hall of Pericles, he found not only his son, who had rendered himself so 
conspicuous on the preceding night, but also, to his great surprise,* Callir- 
rhoé, his daughter. Anticles was, as we have said before, of an imposi 
appearance, manly and handsome. Callirrhoé was in the full bloom of 
youth ; her figure was elegant, her gait graceful, her features were formed 
in the loveliest mould ; locks, which might emulate the raven’s sable 
hue, fell gracefully on her fair neck ; and eyes, which wanted no prospect 
to feast them, so exquisitely beautiful were they themselves, shone dark- 
ling forth—all harmonised in symmetry truly and only Grecian; such a 
form, in short, as may well be supposed to have inspired the pencil of 
a Phidias or the chisel of a Lysippus to the execution of works, which 
have been and will ever continue to be the standards of art and models of 
imitation. 

Their eyes no sooner met than they flashed affection, aud love fired 
their breasts. To discover his attachment to the daughter of Pericles, 
would have been dangerous to Anticles; and for Callirrhoé to acknow- 
ledge that the attachment was reciprocal, would have been fatal. For 
the family of Anticles, though one of the most ancient in Athens, was yet 
plebeian ; and Pericles, although he had elevated the people so nearly to 
a level with the aristocracy, was not so insensible to the pride of nobility 
as to suffer his daughter to be wedded to a plebeian, and was more than 
once heard to say: ‘* Sooner shall the gods take the place of men, and 
men usurp the throne of the gods ; sooner shall rivers flow upwards, and 
the scaly tribe crawl in dominion over the land, than the daughter of 
Pericles be espoused to a plebeian of Athens.” These sentiments of 
Pericles, so universally known, seemed at first an insuperable obstacle to 
the wishes of the lovers. For so absolute was the authority of parents 
in Greece, and so unqualified the obedience of children, that for a daughter 
to marry without the approbation of her father, and, indeed, most of her 
relations, would have been deemed a crime of most flagitious impiety. 
But to attempt to resist the impetuosity of love, would be like attempting 
to divert the course of the ocean, or to quench with a libation of wine the 
flames which played around the turrets of Troy, and reduced it to ashes. 
For if mountains intervene too lofty to be scaled by ordinary means, 
Love will furnish wings to o’erfly their bounds. 

Many an anxious thought struggled in the heart of Callirrhoé, and many 
a strife between duty and love agitated her bosom ; but at length love 
proved in her, as it has done in all who have truly loved, the most power- 
ful of human passions ; and she determined, rather than desert her lover, 
to disobey her father, to leave Athens, to become a voluntary exile 
from her country, and to take refuge with Anticles in some lonely island 
of the Aigean. A revolt, however, in the isle of Samos, now called for 
the immediate presence of Pericles to complete the reduction of the 
inhabitants, which bad been but partially effected by Polemarchus. This 
seemed to afford a favourable opportunity for the execution of their pro- 
ject ; and they were in consequence elevated to great expectations, and 


b 





* In Greece, the women’s apartments were separate from those of the men. 
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still greater hopes—hopes} which would in all probability have been 
realized, had not Anticles-Heen unexpectedly catalogued (such is the 
phrase in the Greek), or levied, among the other Athenian youth, to aid 
in the defence of Plata, then besieged by the Thebans. This at first 
appeared the deathblow to all their fondest hopes; for by declining to 
serve, or escaping from his post, Anticles would have incurred that 
indelible stigma, which ever after attached to those who evaded the 
Athenian service—a service, though they had to maintain themselves, 
which it was considered honourable to perform, and disgraceful to escape. 
No alternative was left—he was obliged to leave, though Callirrhoé must 
be forsaken. ‘The only hope that remained was, that the besieging 
Thebans might be so speedily defeated, as to enable him to return before 
Pericles could arrive; but of this no reasonable expectation could be 
entertained, as the Boetians were no less remarkable for their warlike 
force, than for their singular stupidity.* 

# * * * % 

On their arrival at Athens, Anticles unfortunately found, upon imme- 
diate inquiry, that Pericles was returned; but undaunted by the decisive 
declarations which he had frequently been heard to make, and inspirited 
by his own warlike achievements on their return from Platza, he resolved 
to prosecute his suit, despite of the aristocratical pride of the father of his 
love. ‘The reception which he met with from the noble statesman was 
what he had expected, dignified, haughty, and contemptuous; though 
from his manner he could not but suspect that he had had some intima- 
tion of his intentions, and immediately addressed him on that supposition. 

“ What !” said Pericles, in a burst of indignation, “‘ the daughter of 
Pericles be wedded to a plebeian soldier! Get thee gone, insulting youth!” 

“ You are probably not aware,” replied the undaunted Anticles, “ of 
the deeds of valour which I have recently done ?” 

Pericles looked inquiringly, and Anticles proceeded, giving an account of 
his brave exploits on their return from Platzwa, which had saved the army 
from destruction, and Athens from disgrace. And the eloquence and 
vigour with which he related it, appeared to produce considerable im- 
pression on Pericles. 

“ Your valour,” replied the statesman, “is the only quality you possess 
to redeem the objections of your birth ; and 


*** Valour with me than friendship more avails.’ ”+ 


This was an acknowledgment, which Anticles could not but consider 
as something more than poetry, and therefore began to converse in a 
bolder strain. Pericles was charmed with the eloquence and beauty both 
of language and of sentiment with which he spoke ; and though he had 
so lately regarded him as an insolent and ignorant common soldier, vainly 
attempting to intrude himself into a family of the nobility, he now con- 
sidered him as a specimen, not only of valorous patriotism, but of elegant 
and martial eloquence; and though he was still too resolute to revoke his 
denial, the impression Anticles had produced on him by his conversation 
was too strong to be easily effaced. And the fame which the adventurous 
plebeian soon acquired among every class of people in Athens was so 





* Here we regret to say is another lacuna (valdé deflenda) in the MS., in which it i* 
bable the exploits of the Athenian army, and of Anticles in particular, were detailed: 
he beginning of the next sentence is mutilated, but the meaning is clear. 
t Sophoc. Aj. 1357. 
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great, as even to overcome his resolute determinations, and to induce him 
to yield his willing consent to the marriage of his daughter Callirrhod té 
the illustrious and patriotic Anticles. 

The celebration of the nuptials was deferred considerably beyond the 
usual season of the year, * by the pressing business which devolved on Peri- 
elesas one of the generals appointed to conduct the Peloponnesian war, which 
was then beginning to ferment. A day however was at length fixed ata 
banquet given at the house of Pericles tothe whole family. _ But scarcely 
had they determined on the day, when the arrival of the far-famed Hippo- 
crates was announced. So illustrious an individual was of course honoured 
with a seat at the right hand of the statesman ; he immediately began to 
speak of a subject, which he said “ had only this day come under his notice, 
and which was one of vital importance to the state.” Every eve was fixed 
on the Physician, and every ear attentive to hear the news he had to com- 
municate, when he uttered the word “ Acuos (Plague!), a plague has invaded 
Athens, and if it be not stayed either by the immediate interposition of the 
gods, or by the exertions of the citizens, Athens will ere many weeks 
become a city of desolate and desolating abodes, the seat of ruin and the 
sepulchre of the dead.” ‘The consternation which the terrible announce- 
ment caused in the assembly, where Bacchus was swaying undisputed rule, 
and joviality and joy reigned in every countenance, it is impossible to 
describe. It would defy the pencil of Apelles himself to depict the horror 
and forlornness, which everywhere took the place of conviviality and 
delight. By the next dav the pestilence had spread to an incredible extent ; 
nine hundred were reported to have died already, and even the physicians 
themselves could administer no relief. ‘The symptoms of the disease it 
would be unnecessary to repeat here, being so well known to every 
Grecian, that it would only be raking up the ashes of the dead to recall the 
different stages of that tempest, which proved fatal to their fathers, and 
spread ruin and devastation through their sad domains. 

It was not many days ere it spread into the Upper City, where the house 
of Pericles was situate, and where it was attended with more fatality than 
before. The day on which the marriage ceremony was to be performed 
at last arrived ; and though no one else thought any business sufficiently 
urgent to induce him to leave hishome, Anticles could not be prevented even 
by the devastations of the pestilence from proceeding to the Upper City. 
But he had not arrived far before he heard a report that it had at last reached 
the house of Pericles, and that Hippocrates was there in constant attend- 
ance. On arriving himself at the mansion, he found that the whole family, 
with the exception of Pericles himself, had been attacked by the strange 
disease, on which all were speculating, but of which none was able to 
discover the cause. 

The scene of lamentation and distress in every part of the city was 
‘unequalled in the annals of Athenian history. All, all was ruin and death, 
disease and despair. ‘The whole city was filled with hillocks of the dead, 
and every house became a vault. 

Some however survived the desolation—a few among the sturdiest of the 
shepherds, the hardiest of the soldiers, and the most skilful of the physi- 
cians—among whom was Anticles. But when Anticles heard of the death 
of Callirrhoé among the other children of Pericles announced, he burst out 





t The Greeks generally married in some of the winter months—January being a com- 
mon month, was called marrying-time, Taunywrv. See Eustath in Iliad, &. 
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into an exclamation, half despair, half anger, ‘‘O Gods! O Gods! O Gods! 
Callirrhoé my bride, my bride, Callirrhoé, Callirrhoé.” These and such 
like were the mad and incoherent ejaculations of the undone Anticles—he 
could not believe that she was dead,and yet he knew that she was not alive. 
The body of the deceased Callirrhoé presented the most pitiful and ghastly 
sight that ean be imagined, the melancholy ruins of a most stately and 
beautiful edifice. Not a limb but told loudly of the havoc that had been 
there, not a feature but showed the cruel though momentary ravages of the 
disease. Anticles still however called her his bride, and interred her in her 


bridal robe. 


Thus closes the tale of Greece, which we have undertaken to translate 
from the Greek into the vernacular tongue for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of our readers. We call it a tale, though it seems rather to have 
been intended for the groundwork of a long and elaborate romance than 
for a separate and complete tale ; but we preferred giving it in the form in 
which we received it, to imitating the practice of Mr. M‘Pherson, the editor 
of Ossian, by making such additions and elongations of our own as to 
render it difficult to separate the incrustation from the ore. A. A. 








THE FAIRY MORGANA’S WEDDING. 


By fair Palermo’s bay 
Before the close of day, 
I saw a band of cheerful peasants throng ; 
And sounds of dancing feet 
Mingled with music sweet, 
While thus they joined in gay and joyous song. 


** Come to the golden shore, 
And labour ye no more, 
Whom daily toil hath held in iron sway: 
The eve should set you free, 
And earth, and sky, and sea, 
Shine out to hail our Fairy’s bridal day. 


“ Awake the glad guitar, 
And let the song afar 
Float softly o’er the purple waves away, 
That so our lady dear, 
The melodies may hear, 
That give her greeting on her bridal day. 


“See how the pageant grows, 
+ Till all the ocean glows! 
How poor the pomps of earth compared with these! 
Nor monarch’s proudest dome 
May match the pillar’d home, ‘ 
Reared for our Empress of the southern seas! 


“¢ There 7 a taper spire 
Points, as a dart of fire, 
Upwards to heaven amid its long arcades ; 
And gilded galleys wait, 
Before its jewelled gate, 
And fountains glitter in its garden shades. 
ers 
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*“ Come to the golden shore, 
The hours of toil are o’er; 
Come to the mazy dance and cheerful lay ; 
The eve should set you free, 
And earth, and sky, and sea, 
Shine out to hail Morgana’s bridal day. 


‘* By fair Palermo’s bay * 
That music died away ; 
And when the echoes of the song grew still, 
I saw that splendid show 
More faint and fleeting grow, 
Parting like morning vapour round a hill. 


* And soon the deep blue sky 
Unbroken slept on high, 

And thousand gems upon its bosom shone ; 
While as the vision broke, 
A voice within me spoke, 

As in a solemn and prophetic tone. 


“‘ Sawest thou that pageant bright 
Dissolve before thy sight ? 
Even so, the pleasant hopes of youth must fade ; 
Some by the winds of care 
Dispersed in empty air, 
Some by the touch of wary time decayed. 


** And thou hast golden dreams ! 
Ah! little fancy deems, 
How all the glorious images she weaves, 
So cherished in their birth, 
Shall shrink and fall to earth, 
A shapeless mass of withered autumn leaves. 


* The friends, upon whose truth 
The eager heart of youth 
In boundless trust for life’s best comfort clings, 
Shall drop away and die, 
And leave thee lone, to sigh 
And mourn that lazy time has lost his wings. 


* And thou shalt pray in vain 
For death to break thy chain 
And from thy gloomy prison set thee free ; 
And pine in vain regret, 
Unable to forget 
Bright hours departed, thou no more wilt see. 


“* Then answer made my heart, 
Foreboding voice! depart! 
Nor hid my soul in youth’s bright prime despond : 
What though advancing years, 
May trace their flight in tears, 
I know that these shall pass, and heaven is light beyond! ” 








* On the Bay of Palermo, at certain periods, are seen strange mimicrys of palaces, 
fountains, trees, and living creatures, which gradually disappear from the surface of the 
water as the sun travels higher in the heavens. They are supposed to be the creations of 
the fairy Morgana. It is scarcely necessary to state that it is an optical delusion caused 
by the action of the sun on the atmosphere. 
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THE LITTLE GREAT, AND THE GREAT LITTLE. 


ExTRAORDINARy is the mind of man! He sails in mid-air ; he com- 
passeth the globe; he blunts the lightning ; he writeth Hamlet, Paradise 
Lost, the Principia, and he chaineth a flea by the leg. He maketh the 
strong elephant to bend his joints, and he subdueth a flea, if not to “ hew 
wood,” at least to draw water. These, the later triumphs of the human 
essence, are now on exhibition somewhere in that long ark for modern 
monsters, Regent-street! Yes, the “ Industrious Fleas ” at once delight 
and shame fashionable idlers, sending them to their beds to ruminate on 
the sagacity of the living world about them. 

We love a monster as much as ever did Trinculo ; hence, we have 
been bitten ; that is, we have made acquaintance with the “ Industrious 
Fleas.” Let us shortly enumerate their separate capabilities. One flea, 
a fine muscular fellow, worthy, did fairies die, to be mourning-coach horse 
at the funeral of Queen Titania, (how long since the fairies had a corona- 
tion!) draws a very splendid carriage, constructed from the pith of elder. 
He curvets, and bounds, and shews his blood, (he must have been fed in 
some royal stable—he hath surely fattened on kings) with the proudest 
royal coach-horse on—as they say at public dinners—* the proudest day 
of its life.’’ Having seen his legs, we shall think more seriously of the 
kick of a flea ever after. ‘Then, to talk of a “ flea bite,” as a proverb for 
a wife—a mere nothing; let those who speak thus vainly contem- 
plate the terrible probocis of the aforesaid chariot flea, and then think 
of the formidable weapon, plunged through one’s tender skin, and 
sucking up by quarts (we saw, we looked through a microscope) our 
heart's best blood! To go to bed appears no wonder, but to be able to 
rise again, after what we have beheld, seems to us a daily miracle! To 
proceed. Another of “ the industrious” takes the air with a chain anda 
weight to his leg, the wonder consisting in its resignation to its destiny. 
A third flea, also manacled, draws water. A fourth flea has a more awful 
duty- to bear Napoleon Buonaparte, late of France, but now of St. 
Helena ;—there he is, the victor of a hundred fights, majestically seated 
on flea back. An enthusiastic Frenchman may, if he have good eyes, see 
in the minature Emperor, the sallow thoughtful face, the “ brassy eye” 
(vide Haydon’s account) of the origiual despot—could the figure take 
snuff the illusion would be perfect. Two other fleas, soldiers, fight a 
desperate combat, affording in their proper persons a triumphant refuta- 
tion to the celebrated dogma of the philosopher, that “ fleas are not 
lobsters.” We understood from the Cicerone, that their deadly enmity 
was excited towards each other by a mutual tickling. We were also 
informed, that one of the fleas (“ epicurean animal !’’) had the bonour to 
sup off the band of the Princess Augusta. This fact was shamefully 
hushed up by the magas of the Court Circular, else how would it have 
astonished the world to have read, that ‘ last night her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Angusta gave a supper to the fleas!’’ Certain it is, 
the document contains at times news of less interest.* ‘This condes- 
cension on the part of her Highness, though it speaks much for her 
affability, has been the cause of grievous heartburnings and bickerings 











* Her Majesty the Queen, and Prince George of Cumberland, stood the whole of the 
sermon ! !—Court Circular, April 8, 1832. 
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among the society. It is extraordinary the airs that every flea gives 
himself about “ his blood.” However, it is to be hoped that a herald will 
be appointed to settle the claims of each disputant, and to favour the 
whole with a genealogical tree. Who knows whether one of these ‘flea’s 
ancestors did not bite Sancho Panza, or the Dulcinea del Toboso, or the 
Carters, who were “ bitten like a tench ?” Speaking on our own respon- 
sibility, we are afraid that each of these little creatures, after all its van 
about pure blood, has been somewhat capricious in its appetite; a fault, 
by the by, which often puzzles the heralds in their labours, for ceftain 
other little animals are very angry, when they speak of blood, too. 

We quitted the exhibition, and walking at a melancholy pace, with our 
long lean visage bent towards the earth, we were accosted by a man—an 
odd-looking person, with a box at his back—who begged we would stop 
and see his show. We were in a sight-seeing humour, and at once con- 
sented. ‘The box was placed on a tressel, our eye was at the glass, and 
our ears open, when the man commenced his description :— 

“ The first view presents you with a grand state coach of the great 
Mogul ; it is drawn by a thousand curious animals ; they are, as you will 
perceive, very finely dressed in rich harness, tall feathers, and flying 
ribands ; they come and tie themselves to the coach, and feel it an honour 
to be bridled; they snort, and caper, and kick mud into the eyes of the 
bye-standers. 

“The next view shows you one of these animals with a long chain 
and a heavy log. This chain was fixed upon his leg when he was born; and 
though he has sometimes tried to file away the links, he has had his 
knuckles so smartly rapped, and been calied so many names,—been $0 
preached to, that the chain and log were for his own good, and that it 
would ruin him to take them from him,—that ‘tis likely he will, for the 
public benefit, be made to wear them to the end of his days. 

“ The animal in the next view, that is chained and draws water, is one 
of the Great Mogul’s million of slaves. Although he draws bucket after 
bucketful for the Mogul’s house and his household, for his horses and his 
dogs, and his kitchen, and his flower-garden, he is often perishing himself 
for one half mouthful; bis lips are blistered, and his tongue black, with the 
water drawn by his own hands, running about him. 

‘‘ The fourth animal is mounted on a fiery dragon, that, belching 
flames, kindles forests, fires towns, dries rivers, blasts harvests, and swal- 
lows men, women, and sucking babes. Look to the left, and the dragon 
is turned to a something no bigger than a mouse, and with its stinted 
rations of butter and cheese. 

** In the fifth and last view you see ten thousand of these animals fero- 
ciously killing, biting, tearing another ten thousand, whom they never 
saw till a few minutes ago, and with whom they have no quarrel. But 
they kill one another because they are tickled to do so. That is, certain 
animals go about with tickling wands, called “ glory,” “ deathless 
renown,” “laurel,” and other titillating syllables, poking in the ribs of 
the poor benighted creatures.” 

I took my eye from the glass—‘‘ My good man, what have you shewn 
me ?” 

‘¢ Fleas, Sir.” 

** Fleas !—nonsense ; the fleas are shewn above.” 

** Yes, Sir; but mine are the fleas with two legs ; though, if I must be 
honest, I can’t say I see any difference between the fleas in my show-box 
and the fleas above.” J. 
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THE RIGHTS OF DRAMATISTS. 


..Were we asked what profession promised, with the greatest shew of 
sucees, toform a practical philosopher—we should, on the instant, make 
reply, “ the calling of an English dramatist,” There is, in his case, such 
a fine adaptation of the means to the end, that we cannot conceive how, 
especially if he be very successful, the dramatist can avoid becoming a first- 
form scholar in the academy of the stoics, The daily lessons set for him 
to.con aredecked with that “‘ consummate flower” of wisdom, patience ; they 
preach to him meekness under indigence, continual labour with scanty 
and uncertain reward ; quiescence under open spoliation ; satisfaction to 
see others pero the harvest he has sown; with at least the glorious 
certainty of that noble indigence lauded by philosophers and practiced 
by the saints—poverty, stark-naked poverty, with grey hairs; an old age 
exulting in its forlornness! If, after these goodly lessons, whipt into him 
with daily birch, be become no philosopher, then is all stoicism the fraud 
of knaves, and even patience but a word of two syllables." But we are con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the system. English dramatists are stoics, and 
not in a speculative sense, but in the hard, practical meaning of the term ; 
time has hallowed their claim to the proud distinction ; it is consecrated to 
them by the base coats of their prime, and the tatlers of their old age ; not 
only endured without complaint, but enjoyed as “ their charter.” 

English dramatists are philosophers. They have been subjected to the 
whims and caprice of those whose professional lives depended on the men 
they have slighted—and have they complained? No! They have had 
their dearest property plucked from them—they have had their golden 
thoughts minted only to be dropped into the purses of other people, Have 
they murmured at the violence? No! They have died, “ like rats in holes 
and corners.” ‘They have left their children to the tender guardianship of 
overseers and churchwardens—and has indignation stirred the thin bleod 
of the fraternity ? No !—Ergo—English dramatists are philosophers, 

Qur attention has been newly turned to this pacific sect, by a pamphlet * 
recently published. We have sufficiently descanted on the monopoly of 
the drama; as public journalists, with a true Jove for the letters of our 
country ; as politicians, calling for the equal security of property to all men ; 
it behoves us, especially at the present juncture, to speak of the rights, we 
should say the wrongs, of dramatic literature. 

The pamphlet before us (from which we borrow several facts) is valu- 
able, as presenting a careful digest of the French laws applicable to dra- 
matic literary property. On the 13th of January, 1791, a law was 
passed in France, which enacted that the works of living authors could not 
be represented on any stage in the kingdom, without the written consent 
of the author. A transgression of this law to be punished by confis- 
cation of the entire receipts of the house for the benefit of the writer. In 
the same year, it was also decreed that the dramatist’s share of the profits 
should not be liable to seizure for the debts contracted by managers.t 





* On Theatrical Emancipation, and the Rights of Dramatic Authors. By Thomas. James 
Thackeray, Esq.—C. Chapple. 

t‘* Who would believe, (says a French writer,) that in matters of literary property, 
England, whose laws are daily offered to us as models, is at this day as barbarous as we were 
in France sixty years ago. It is there held asa matter of course, that the piece of an author, 
when printed, can be played by all the managers of theatres in the three kingdoms, withou/ 
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The author's right and property continues in his works during his life, and 
in posthumous works during the lives of those whohave become donors of 
them : after them it reverts tothe heirs. The children of authors havean 
exclusive right of printing the works of their deceased parents for twenty 
years ; but the other heirs for oniy ten years. These rights belong to 
the surviving husband or wife during life, provided the marriage settle. 
ment permits it.. The unpublished works of authors and composers are 
not liable to be seized by creditors; this law has been | illustrated |by 
several verdicts. So anxious has the French legislature shewn itself for the 
prosperity of the drama, that any manager accepting a piece, and failin 
to produce it within a given time, is liable, as has been proved by several 
suits instituted by authors, to pay the writer the sum previously agreed 
upon. Dramas are represented in their turn of acceptation. If, however,a 
piece possess local interest, or there be any other inducement to anticipate 
the legitimate period of its production, by a tour de faveur ; as however, 
the number of these fours is limited, an author has his remedy if his piece 
be postponed after the usual fours have made way for its representation. 
These points sufficiently prove the solicitude of the French government 
for the prosperity of a species of writing which combines in itself the highest 
attributes of literature. In England, on the contrary, the drama is a 
neglected weed ; a thing of the highways, to be trodden under foot, or 
plucked up by the roots. 

The French law carefully provides against the chicanery of managers, 
who would defraud the dramatist by changing the name of his work, or 
altering the dramatis persone. Certain agencies are established (by the 
authors themselves) in the departments, who represent the dramatists, 
and who, under the appellation of dramatic correspondents, exercise all 
the rights the authors themselves possess, recovering all claims that may 
be due. The scale of remuneration (which depends on the number of 
acts), varies at different theatres.* I addition, however, to payment for 
the drama, there is the privilege of tickets and personal free admission: 
the admission to remain for life on the production of two pieces in five, 
four, or three acts; three of two acts, and so on. If_an author or com- 
poser be entitled to a second free admission, he may be allowed to dispose 
of it annually : after his death, his widow, or next heir, enjoys the second 





any remuneration ; and, in one of the numbers of the London Magazine, the author of 
several dramatic works laments his unfortunate position, not wishing to have his last piece 
performed by the theatre which had shewn itself unjust towards him in a former instance, 
and not daring to print it, because it would be another means of placing it at the disposal of 
the theatre.” 

* The following is the scale of remuneration at the Theatre Royal de l’ Opera Comique : 

For a work in five, four, or three acts :—8} per cent. on the gross receipts, each night 
of performance. * 

** For a work in two acts— 64 per cent. on the gross receipts. 

‘* For a work in one act—6 per cent. on the gross receipts. 

The author of such works as will form the entire representation of the evening, shall be 
entitled to a further remuneration, fixed at 6 per cent on the gross receipts. 

The gross receipts are understood to be formed of the following : 

** 1. Of the receipts at the doors. 

** 2. For boxes taken by the month or year, or those taken per night. 

*€ 3. For subscriptions of every denomination. 

The profits allotted to authors in the proportions above will belong equally to the author 
and the composer, that is to say, one-half to each. 

* At the Theatre de Vaudeville and Gymnastic Theatre des Nouveautés, and the Theatre 
du Palais Royal, the scale is twelve per cent. in the gross receipts. 
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free admission, but has no power to dispose of it. It is under such just 
and enlightened legislation that the drama of France continues to flourish ; 
and whilst it amply rewards its professors, supplies nearly every other 
country with materials for the stage. It is under such government that 
Monsieur Scribe is enabled, by the exercise of his surprising genius—sur- 

ising in its vivacity and fecundity —to realize from three to four thou- 
sand pounds yearly. What, om the contrary, would have been his fate, 
had he written for the English stage > Why, he would have made the 
fortunes of three or four “ starry” actors, and have lived in poverty. Mr. 
Thackeray (of whom we now take our leave, thanking him for a pamphlet 
that must have cost him some pains, and may be made most available by 
English writers in the coming discussion) subjoins the basis of a petition,* 
on the adoption of the principles of which depend, in our opinion, the 
future destinies of the English stage. 

We now ask, what bas been the result of the unprotected condition of 
the drama ?}—why, the present degradation of our theatres. It has before 
been put—but the question should be insisted upon again and again—who 
will write for the stage, when to labour is to be despoiled? who will select 
that walk of literature fenced with thorns, and infested with creepiny things, 
when there are open “ primrose paths’ to fortune and advancement? Hf 
literary men may be likened, (and we trust they may, even in these days 
of orthodox meekness and self-denial,) without profanation, to the various 
labourers in the church, we should call the dramatist the poor drudge of a 
curate in the establishment of letters: the poet, the novelist, the historian, 
nay, the writer of a confectioner’s oracle, is secure in the fruits of his see, 
his deanery, his rectorship, his fat living—but the dramatist, dependent on 
caprice, is not insured even his “ forty pounds a-year ;” he is every now 
and then stopped on the highways, and the little he may have in his purse, 
rifled by theives who “rob on the safe side of an act of parliament.” 
For it would not be more monstrous were a bill to be passed, exempting 
robbers from punishment who should attack curates, and hanging the 
knaves who should rob the higher dignities of the church; than in the 
present state of the law, which guards poems, novels, histories, cookery 
books,—and only leaves unregarded, plays. 

The want of protection for dramatic literature, whilst it has almost 
banished orignial writers from the stage, bas introduced a swarm of trans- 
lators and adaptors, who, so viciously has worked the system, have 
gorged the actor to the starvation of the writer. The question is not, can 
aman write a play? but, does he know French? Then, does he know 
some leviathan actor, who will introduce the translation to the theatre, 
the whole weight and gist of the drama depending upon and dignifying 





* Ist.—That no dramatic composition of an author represented on any theatre in 
England, shall be represented on any other theatre within the United Kingdom without 
the formal consent of the author, under penalty of confiscation to his benefit, of the entire 
produce of the represeutation. 

2nd.—T hat an obligation be imposed on managers, after having approved and accepted 
a piece, to bring it forward in its turn, or within a limited period, or to pay the author 
the sum agreed upon as the price of his labours, &c. 

3rd.—That the direct heirs of the author shall succeed to the property of his dramatic 
works, and enjoy the rights and advantages derived therefrom. 

4th.—That the share of the profits of the author shall in no case be liable to seizure for 
the debts contracted by the proprietors and managers of the theatre. 
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the gentleman who so introduces it; and who, from. being constantly 
made the solitary feature of a piece, is blown up at the expence of his 
brother actors, into false importance, and straightway demands the most 
extravagant terms. It is from such causes that we have imported melo- 
drames played by actors of thirty, forty, fifty pounds per week salaries, 
Translation bas produced this evil, and a want of protection of dramatic 
copyright has produced translation, by keeping from the stage writers of 
original thought. 

This system has absolutely degraded the calling of a dramatist ; he is 
looked upon as a mere literary tailor, who, with patterns in hand, (i. ¢, 
last imported French pieces from Soho-square), takes measure of, his 
man, and, if he fit him, receives his miserable pay.- At one time, English 
dramatists looked abroad into the world for their materials,—they took a 
comprehensive view of human nature for their immortal works, and 
trusted to the actor, who is only an actor in proportion as he is worthy of 
that trust, to mould himself to the embodyment of tne poet. Then, a 
drama was a high creation, for it was the result of the study of human 
nature in its various and complex workings :—then, a drama was a 
picture of the human heart—a mirror of man. What is a modern 
drama, in its general acceptation? What are the motives that induce its 
composition, what the materials that form its worth ? Why, the adaptor 
sees no other human nature saye that within the circuit of a green-room; 
he fits his work to an actor's peculiarity ; he adapts and pares down the 
world to the actor, instead of making the actor dilate himself to the world, 
If such were not the case, should we constantly read in the papers such 
notices as the following :—‘“ We understand that Mr. ———— has a forth- 
coming drama, in which, we hear, he has taken exact measure of 1" 
‘Taken measure ! Only think of Macbeth, or Falstaff, or Sir Giles Overreach, 
or Bobadil, being written “to measure!’ Yet it is to this grovelling 
custom that we owe the degradation of the present stage. It is this 
system that has sacrificed the dramatic genius of the country to the in- 
terested vanity of a few mannerists, in themselves no more comparable 
to the genuine actors who have preceded them, than are the ephemera 
by which they live comparable to the highest triumphs of the olden 
days, when to write a drama was to know the soul of man. 

We repeat it ; according to the present system, the author is made 
the drudge, the poor dependent of the actor. We may well illustrate 
the relative situations of actor and writer, bya scene from Sheridan’s 
Duenna. ‘There are the red-faced minions of the cloister, the knaves 
with “ three inches on their ribs,” dividing wealth amongst one another, 
pouring libations down their throats, and roaring “ this bottle’s the sun of 
our table :” there they are in their pampered unnatural greatness, each 
“ a star,” at forty or fifty pounds per week, accounts at their bankers and 
carriages at the door ; there they are, filled “ even to bursting ;""—and 
there is the-/ay brother, the poor dramatist, in shrunk starvation, hardly 
daring to call his soul his own, whispering his words, and, lowly bending, 
scratching up, almost by stealth, the crumbs that fall from the feeders’ 
table. Can this be called a forced description of actors, engaged at from 
thirty to fifty pounds per week ; and the author, who for perhaps six 
months’ labour, after much pain and trouble, attendance and solicitation, 
and with great good luck to boot, gains, it may be, one hundred pounds ; 
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or, what has’ proved more likely, holds the manager his hopeless debtor 
to that amount !* 

The present unjust state of the law annihilates the civil rights of the 
author to his own ; he is forgotten by the legislature, and can hardly ex- 

t'to be remembered by those to whose immediate interest he devotes 
his labours. One instance, from fifty, of his forgetfulness, this utter 
unconcern of those claims which, if the stage be anything, should be pre- 
eminent, we will briefly relate. A dramatist presented a piece to an 
establishment : the production was read, approved, and nothing remained 
but to settle terms and the time of representation. The manager began 
to ehumerate the various expénses.—* There must be two or three new 
scenes—three or four new dresses—the expense of licensing.” It ap- 
peared that nothing else was to be provided for, when, by some extraor- 
dinary providence, the claims of the originator of the drama flashed on 
the mind of the manager, who added—“ Yes, and then there’s the author's 
fee!’ The author's fee! Now we hold this little anecdote is illustrative 
of the whole system of present management. The scenery is of course 
the grand consideration—then came, @quis passibus, the claims of the 
tailor and decorator, the salaries for stars, the expense of copying parts, 
licensing, &c. &c.,—and lastly, if thought of at all, the “ fee” (delicate 
word) for the author, for the man who puts all the other parts in motion. 
A “ fee,” i. e. something for paper, pens, and ink.+ 

Our hopes of an “ equitable adjustment.’ of the rights of dramatists are 
excited by a consideration of the spirit of the times, now happily awakened 
to the remedying abuses, not only political, but personal. ‘To obtain relief, 
however, it is necessary to display the extent and bearing of an evil, tu 
foree its consideration on the public mind, and, if other higher incentives 
were wanting, to shame the legislature into tardy justice. We gather 
new hope from the following announcement in our excellent contem- 
porary, the Atheneum, of the 7th ult. :— 

“ It is, we hear, the intention of several literary men of eminence, to bring forward 
a measure to secure genius the fruits which it produces, and make the regions of the 
mind as much the property of the holder, as land is the property of the person who 
purchases it. As the law now stands, an author has a right in his works for twenty- 
eight years: if he dies within that period, the right cannot be revived or renewed 
for his descendants or heirs; and all the fruits of his talents and industry go to the 
enrichment of the-world at large. It is net so with the proceeds of any other 
kind of labour: the man of business secures his gains in gold or in land, and 
bequeaths his all to whom he pleases; while the man of genius, who embarks the 
capital of his intellect in either verse or prose, has only a short-lived lease of what is 
as much his own as land or houses can be. Had the widow and children of Burns, 
for instance, inherited the property of his undying poems, they would have been 
rich to-day, and been preserved from the misery to which some of them have been 
subjected.” 





* Mr. Wood, who played Masaniello, received thirty pounds per week, What has Mr, 
Kenney, who produced the drama, pocketed !— Nil. 

t It would seem that managers, tutored by the system, estimated the value of a drama 
according to the scale of the old lady of wham we have heard the following anecdote. Her son 
had produced a drama, and having received for his labour the sum of five pounds, was loud in 
his contempt of the amount. At this the dame, in true Israelitish spirit, inquired—* Why, 
how much did the paper cost ?”—‘* Paper—why, perhaps a shilling.” ** Well, and how 
much the pens and ink ?”—Oh,—pens and ink,—why, perhaps sixpence.” “ Well, I 
declare!” replied the matron, with managerial calculation, —‘ here’s a young man makes 


Jour pounds eighteen and sixpence CLeaR PROFIT, and yet it isn’t enough!” 
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the gentleman who so introduces it; and who, from. being constantly 
made the solitary feature of a piece, is blown up at the expence of his 
brother actors, into false importance, and straightway demands the most 
extravagant terms. It is from such causes that we have imported melo- 
drames played by actors of thirty, forty, fifty pounds per week salaries, 
Translation bas produced this evil, and a want of protection of dramatie 
copyright has produced translation, by keeping from the stage writers of 
original thought. 

This system has absolutely degraded the calling of a dramatist; he is 
looked upon as a mere literary tailor, who, with patterns in hand, (i, ¢, 
last imported French pieces from Soho-square), takes measure of, his 
man, and, if he fit him, receives his miserable pay. At one time, English 
dramatists looked abroad into the world for their materials,—they took.a 
comprehensive view of human nature for their immortal works, and 
trusted to the actor, who is only an actor in proportion as he is worthy of 
that trust, to mould himself to the embodyment of tbe poet. Then,a 
drama was a high creation, for it was the result of the study of human 
nature in its various and complex workings :—then, a drama was a 
picture of the human heart—a mirror of man. What is a modern 
drama, in its general acceptation? What are the motives that induce its 
composition, what the materials that form its worth? Why, the adaptor 
sees no other human nature saye that within the circuit of a green-room; 
he fits his work to an actor's peculiarity ; he adapts and pares down: the 
world to the actor, instead of making the actor dilate himself to the world. 
If such were not the case, should we constantly read in the papers such 
notices as the following :—“ We understand that Mr. ———— has a forth- 
coming drama, in which, we hear, he has taken exact measure of 1" 
‘Taken measure ! Only think of Macbeth, or Falstaff, or Sir Giles Overreach, 
or Bobadil, being written “to measure!” Yet it is to this grovelling 
custom that we owe the degradation of the present stage. It is this 
system that has sacrificed the dramatic genius of the country to the in- 
terested vanity of a few mannerists, in themselves no more comparable 
to the genuine actors who have preceded them, than are the ephemera 
by which they live comparable to the highest triumphs of the olden 
days, when to write a drama was to know the soul of man. 

We repeat it ; according to the present system, the author is made 
the drudge, the poor dependent of the actor. We may well illustrate 
the relative situations of actor and writer, by a scene from Sheridan’s 
Duenna. ‘There are the red-faced minions of the cloister, the knaves 
with “ three inches on their ribs,” dividing wealth amongst one another, 
pouring libations down their throats, and roaring “ this bottle’s the sun of 
our table :” there they are in their pampered unnatural greatness, each 
“ a star,” at forty or fifty pounds per week, accounts at their bankers and 
carriages at the door ; there they are, filled “ even to bursting ;""—and 
there is the /ay brother, the poor dramatist, in shrunk starvation, hardly 
daring to call his soul his own, whispering his words, and, lowly bending, 
scratching up, almost by stealth, the crumbs that fall from the feeders’ 
table. Can this be called a forced description of actors, engaged at from 
thirty to fifty pounds per week ; and the author, who for perhaps six 
months’ labour, after much pain and trouble, attendance and solicitation, 
and with great good luck to boot, gains, it may be, one hundred pounds ; 
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or, what has’ proved more likely, holds the manager his hopeless debtor 
to that amount !* 

The present unjust state of the law annihilates the civil rights of the 
author to his own ; he is forgotten by the legislature, and can hardly ex- 

t'to be remembered by those to whose immediate interest he devotes 
his labours. One instance, from fifty, of his forgetfulness, this utter 
unconcern of those claims which, if the stage be anything, should be pre- 
eminent, we will briefly relate. A dramatist presented a piece to an 
establishment : the production was read, approved, and nothing remained 
but to settle terms and the time of representation. The manager began 
to enumerate the various expénses.—* There must be two or three new 
scenes—three or four new dresses—the expense of licensing.” It ap- 
peared that nothing else was to be provided for, when, by some extraor- 
dinary providence, the claims of the originator of the drama flashed on 
the mind of the manager, who added—“ Yes, and then there’s the author's 
ee!’ The author's fee! Now we hold this little anecdote is illustrative 
of the whole system of present management. ‘The scenery is of course 
the grand consideration—then came, equis passibus, the claims of the 
tailor and decorator, the salaries for stars, the expense of copying parts, 
licensing, &c. &c.,—and lastly, if thought of at all, the “ fee” (delicate 
word) for the author, for the man who puts all the other parts in motion. 
A “ fee,” i. e. something for paper, pens, and ink.+ 

Our hopes of an “ equitable adjustment” of the rights of dramatists are 
excited by a consideration of the spirit of the times, now happily awakened 
to the remedying abuses, not only political, but personal. ‘To obtain relief, 
however, it is necessary to display the extent and bearing of an evil, tu 
force its consideration on the public mind, and, if other higher incentives 
were wanting, to shame the legislature into tardy justice. We gather 
new hope from the following announcement in our excellent contem- 
porary, the Atheneum, of the 7th ult. :— 

“ It is, we hear, the intention of several literary men of eminence, to bring forward 
a measure to secure genius the fruits which it produces, and make the regions of the 
mind as much the property of the holder, as land is the property of the person who 
purchases it. As the law now stands, an author has a right in his works for twenty- 
eight years: if he dies within that period, the right cannot be revived or renewed 
for his descendants or heirs; and al] the fruits of his talents and industry go to the 
enrichment of the world at large. It is net so with the proceeds of any other 
kind of labour: the man of business secures his gains in gold or in land, and 
bequeaths his all to whom he pleases; while the man of genius, who embarks the 
capital of his intellect in either verse or prose, has only a short-lived lease of what is 
as much his own as land or houses can be. Had the widow and children of Burns, 
for instance, inherited the property of his undying poems, they would have been 
rich to-day, and been preserved from the misery to which some of them have been 
subjected.” 





* Mr. Wood, who played Masaniello, received thirty pounds per week, What has Mr, 
Keaney, who produced the drama, pocketed !— Nil, 

t It would seem that managers, tutored by the system, estimated the value of a drama 
according to the scale of the old lady of wham we have heard the following anecdote. Her son 
had produced a drama, and having received for his labour the sum of five pounds, was loud in 
his contempt of the amount. At this the dame, in true Israelitish spirit, inquired—“* Why, 
how much did the paper cost?”—*‘‘ Paper—why, perhaps a shilling.” ‘* Well, and how 
much the pens aoe oe ?”—Oh,—pens and ink,—why, perhaps sixpence.” ‘ Well, I 
declare !” replied the matron, with managerial calculation, —‘ here’s a young man makes 
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four pounds eighteen and sixpence CLEAR PROFit, and yet it isn’t enough! 
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A man who writes a poem, a history, a novel, in fact, anything but a 
play, enjoys his right to the proceeds of his labour for twenty-eight 
years. On the contrary, the dramatist enjoys no such right for twenty- 
eight hours. ‘The work of his brain is instantly torn from his possession ; 
he produces, and he is pillaged. The Hunchback—a play made up of 
the rarest qualities of literary genius, a production which has shed a golden 
light on the cold and comfortless gloom of the modern theatre,—a mental 
achievement, that places its author in “ the forehead of the times,” that 
will embalm his memory with the highest dramatic genius of England, 
mighty and various as she is in that genius,—the Hunchback, which has 
acted as a dream, a talisman, on the intellect of this vast metropolis, 
the Hunchback is no more protected by the British legislature than is the 
meanest fern on the most public common. At the time we write, the 
Hunchback is unpublished. No matter: it may be come at (a little 
garbled, perbaps) by provincial managers, who may wish to obtain the 
property of Mr. Knowles without his sanction, by due application to the 
agency office at the corner of Bow-street. There the manuscripts, even 
by this time, (we write four days after the production of the play,) are 
doubtless ready for sale, or, it may be, already on their way by the mail 
to their various points of destination.* The Hunchback, whilst yet 
unpublished, is represented at country establishments ; at Bath, for in- 
stance. On this Mr. Knowles may remonstrate, when he shall receive an 
impertinent answer from the manager of the above theatre, (for we have 
seen such documents,) stating that the present law, or rather no law, of 
dramatic copywright, was a very proper one :— 


“Only complained of by pettifoggers and adapters, who wished to be secured in 
their stolen goods.” 


At the heels of this may tread an empty compliment on the production 
of— 


“An original play; originality being to a lover of his art, like manna dropt in 
the wilderness !”— 
the writer, however, shewing his desire to feed on “ originality” as he 
would on “ manna,” that is, without paying a doit for his ordinary: he 


would receive both as the gifts of Providence. Another letter from 
Dublin may run as follows :— 


“¢ Sir,—Before I received your letter, a copy of your drama was forwarded to me 
from London, for which I have paid two pounds !”’ + 

Thus has the author of the Hunchback no remedy. If Mr. Knowles 
would be assured the profits of his genius, he should invent a new cork- 
screw, not write an exquisite play. We may see the protecting “ patent” 
on a tooth-brush ; but where shall we look for it ina drama? Tragedies, 
like rabbits, may be bagged without a license. 

The present legal condition of the drama is a more fruitful cause of 
injustice on the one hand, and risk and chicanery on the other, than in 
any other branch of commerce. Subterfuge and falsehood are resorted to 








* On one occasion the ‘‘ agent” applied to the dramatist himself, offering him a guinea 


for a copy of his piece: this liberal overture being refused, the reply was—‘‘ On! no 
matter, I can get it; but I thought l’d give you the chance.” 


+ We must, however, in justice state, that the Dublin letter may contain (for we ground 
our supposition on the tenor of an original communication) a wish ‘‘ that literary property 


should be respected,” with a hope “ that a law might be passed to that effect.”” Dublin 
has consideration for the despoiled : Bath has no bowels. 
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where open wrong may fail. If a new drama be produced and remain 
unpublished, and then managers of the metropolitan theatres fail in 
their attempt to obtain the property of their rival, they immediately pro- 
duce a counterfeit, a paltry forgery. The Evil Eye (an original drama), 
was last season played by the English Opera Company. The author, Mr. 
Peake, was applied to by the proprietor of the Surrey, for permission to 
represent his drama, it being unpublished. The application was refused, 
when the Surrey proprietor caused something to be vamped up, and called 
it The Evil Eye, having taken the principal points from the original piece, 
and amalgamated them with jargon, foreign to the subject matter. A 
like contempt of right has recently been displayed by the people of 
Sadler’s Wells, and followed by those of the Surrey. Before the publica- 
tion of The Rent Day, one of the Well’s actors visited Drury Lane 
Theatre, and having taken notes of the characters and chief situations of 
the piece, produced his counterfeit at the minor theatres, and subsequently 
had the audacity to print it. It is high time that such private wrong, and 
public fraud were put an end to. 

In the Session of 1831, a bill was introduced into the Commons by the 
Hon. George Lamb, to protect the rights of dramatists. ‘The measure 
was not prosecuted to a successful issue, in consequence of the sudden 
dissolution of Parliament. However, the question, we understand, is 
again to be agitated ; and we call not only on the literary members of the 
House, to give their earnest support to the bill, but we demand the inter- 
ference of the legislature to protect property—to place the barrier of the 
law between piracy and private right ; we demand this in the name of 
justice, and for the cause of the highest and the brightest portion of 
English literature—the English drama. 

Let such a measure be formed, and the theatre will again be the chosen 
arena for the exercise of the intellect of the country. As the law now 
stands, the profession of a dramatist, is, of all literary pursuits, the most 
thorny and unprofitable. He may work a miracle of human wit to delight 
present and coming generations, and be himself the prey of that profession 
which his labours tend to exalt : he may, by some fortunate stroke, build 


a house of gold for the actor, and be himself the Lazarus at its gates. 
D. J. 





ET 


SONNET. 
TO MY SISTER WITH A SPRAY OF WHITE FLOWERS. 


Nor that thou needest plume, or gem, or flower, 
To make thee comely in a brother’s eye— 
For these be gauds, whose charms with usage die, 
Poor rainbow fashions of a passing hour.— 
Sweet Sister, did I choose mine offering now, 
But that thou mayest not go abroad undecked 
While one is near to comfort and protect, 
And grace with simple gift thy modest brow: 
Methinks the hand that wrought these snowy bells, 
Did for thyself express their bloom contrive, 
For thou art pure as they,—nor do the cells 
Of thy warm heart one bitter fancy hive ;— 
Remember him who gave, when thou dost wear _ 
These types of thy dear self in thy brown glossy hair. 
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THE REIGNING VICE. 


We should very much like to see ‘an Act of Parliament made to suppress 
the diffusion of quotations. There is an immense bundle of the wretched 
mangled victims that we have a very great wish to consign to perdition, 
without further ceremony. And we would, were it in our power, inflict 
an unpayable penalty upon, or indulge with an unbearable burthen, the 
enormous and immeasurable ass who should, after fair warning, venture a 
bray upon any thing approximating to the lines we are about to enume- 
rate, with hundreds of others in daily course of infliction, but to which we 
dare not trust ourselves more particularly to refer. 

We make it an undeviating rule—conceiving, as we do, that our life 
depends upon the strictness with which we adhere to it—whenever we 
attend a general meeting or a public dinner, to keep as near to the door 
as possible, that we may incontinently escape at half a minute’s notice. 
For ten to one, before the cloth has been drawn a quarter of an hour, 
some afflicting animal will prick up his ears, and elevating himself upon 
the table, either propose a health, return thanks, or ‘“‘ beg to explain.” 
Of course, the raggamuffin is at a nonplus in less than twenty unintelli- 
gible words, and then we know well enough where he will take refuge. 
* Yes,” quoth he, “ as an immortal bard says,’"—*“ our great poet has 
it,” or, “ Shakspeare tells us.” We need not say, that immediately we 
hear “ immortal bard,”—“ great poet,” or Shakspeare referred to, we fly, — 
or converting the nearest tangible material into a destructive missile, 
launch it with superhuman force at the head of the complacent coxcomb, 
and thenceforth you may behold him, “ as our poet has it,”— 


*¢ fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering”’ 


amongst the decanters, to the insuppressible delight of the beholders, who 
usually return us a vote of thanks, and propose us as chairman for the 
next meeting. 

And let no one accuse us of partiality or injustice. We are equally 
prompt in denouncing the nuisance, and in checking the recurrence of it 
among our own particular acquaintance. For instance,—once dining 
with a friend, and taking our wine after dinner, the conversation 
turned upon the distinction between rhetoric and oratory. Our friend, 
who is a sensible man, and not often guilty of inhumanity at his own 
table, distrusting his own remaining power, felt that he was sinking, 
and would fain have preserved himself by seizing upon the straw of 
a quotation. “ You know, my dear fellow,” remarked he, “ what 
Tully says.” We knew too well,—we have heard it a thousand times 
before from the same lips. ‘“ You know what Tully says ;”—this was 
enough for us. We had kept our eyes steadfastly fixed upon the speaker 
during his harangue; and the instant we heard the Roman orator cited, 
gave a fillip with our finger to a nutshell, with such admirable dexterity, 
that we lodged the husky envelope in the very epiglottis of the incipient 
bore. Chuckling at the success of our expedient, we made good our 
retreat, and despatched a servant to the aid of his master, who was by this 
time well nigh giving up the ghost in the dining-room. 

What do you think of the ruthless rascal (he is usually a fourth-rate 
actor, or a linendraper’s apprentice) who, in expressing his acknowledge- 
ments for the honour done him by drinking his health, concludes with,— 
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‘“¢ poor am [ even in thanks, 

But I do thank ye?” 
What opinion do you form of the savory-palated scoundrel, who takes 
advantage of his being the host, to spoil your dinner, by vociferating, 

“ May good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ?” 
How do you like, coming in at the termination of a comprehensive com- 
jliment, to be informed, that though “last’’ you are “not least?’ It is 
remarkably pleasant to receive a reproof from a man, conveyed, as he 
says, “ more in sorrow than in anger ;” and delightful to be assured, 
that he will 
** Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 

If an odious overseer happen to depart this parish, or an inveterate cur- 
mudgeon, whose rigidly compressed fist no thumb-screw could open, 
chance to pay Satan a friendly visit, it ‘‘ needs no ghost to come from 
the grave” to tell us, since there is always a posthumous babbler to take 
that office upon himself, that the detested defunct had 
“a hand 

Open as day to melting charity ; ” 
and if an ill-fated cockney, on a Sunday’s voyage to Richmond, betake 
himself to the bottom of the river, let us receive with becoming resigna- 
tion the intelligence, that 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of man.” 

We are quite certain that our readers never saw the quotation from 
that rare and curious poem by one Goldsmith,— 


‘‘ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
And we are equally confident, that at Roman Catholic meetings, no 
speaker ever averred that Ireland was 
“ great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,” 
or that Mr. O’Connell was ever heard to exclaim, 


“* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 
Murder instantly, (we say it in cold blood,) decapitate forthwith, the slave 
who presumes to torture your feelings thus; first, he who, taking his 
leave of yourself and a common friend, utters with an insane grin, 


99) 


‘¢ When shall we three meet again! 





or he who sighs forth— 


| ‘“ Farewell! a word that has been and must be.” 
Or,— 
“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 


Still for ever,” &c. 
Or,— 


? 
“ Farewell, a long farewell,” &c. 5 


or, in a word, any valedictory and venomous trash of the like nature. 
Kick, or otherwise maltreat, the infatuated fool who pesters you with 

incessant lines, sentiments, passages, and entire poems of Byron and 

Moore. This has become intolerable, and must in justice or in mercy be 
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put an end to. We know the class of offenders well. They are commonly 
young people, without shirt collar, and with precocious boldness, which 
they call high foreheads ; youthful devotees, with a tendency to consump- 
tion and other sentimental infirmities. But let them beware; for we and 
others are become frantic, and must no longer be goaded into madness by 
such torturing devices. And if any young lady resident in the country, 
or elsewhere, desire hereafter to let loose her album upon us, we implore 
her, on our knees, to desist from her rash attempt, and, in common mercy, 
to set her father’s bull-dog at us. Quadrupeds may be resisted, but we 
cannot away with those two-footed pests that come swarming in the pha- 
lanx of heroic measure. 

We must express our unfeigned regret, that this distressing custom 
should prevail to so frightful an extent in an assembly from which we 
would fain have hoped better things. But nothing is more common in the 
assembly to which we allude, than for an honourable member to get upon 
his legs, and, after a most miserable perversion of his vernacular tongue, 
wind up with a mingle-mangle of some Latin or Greek passage, when, for 
any conceivableapplication the said quotation possesses, or for any additional 
information it conveys, the orator might just as wisely have recited 
“ Propria que maribus,” or chaunted “Te Deum,” or performed a head- 
over-heel movement upon the table of the House. 

Again, granting the occasional aptness of his simile or his conceit, what 
possible augmentation of meaning is derivable from the effort? Instead 
of saying in so many words, “‘ Why what a most unconscious and uncon- 
scionable kettle are you, to be abusing the pot after this fashion,” our clas- 
sical senator must needs have it, 


** Quis tulerit Gracchus, de reditione querentes ?” 


—in the place of ‘‘ It is there that the shoe pinches,” we are favoured with 
“ Hinc ille lachryme ;” and because he cannot say at once, “ Who the 
deuce could have supposed the opposition would have been in such a 
rage?” he prefers to close his period with 


‘“¢ Tante ne animis celestibus ire ?” 


What odds will the reader take—a hundred to one? that in the said 
discussion upon emigration or the corn laws, we are not tormented with 
the unbearable and everlasting 

‘¢ Princes and kings may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 


If we should chance to be in the gallery upon that occasion, we will not 
swear that we may not be ordered to the bar for a breach of privilege. 

To conclude, as we believe the vice to be incurable, and learn that its 
professors are not yet amenable to the laws, we propose that they be 
banished 


** To some far region of acrostic land,” 


to indulge their propensity at pleasure ; and we have not the least objec- 
tion to an arrangement, whereby Lady Morgan might be constituted pre- 
siding queen, or perpetual chairwoman of the company. 
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A tout coeur bien né la patri_ es tchére. 

Ir is notin their martial character alone, it is not merely asthe conquerors 
of imperial Rome, asthe founders of modern European institutions, that the 
early Germans excite our interest. Their simple institutions, which so 
captivated the imagination of the historian Tacitus, by their contrast with 
the vices and corruptions of his own country, are the true sources of all 
those systems of polity that have since prevailed. From these are equally 
derived the feudal system of the middle ages, and the free constitution of 
England ; her parliament and her trial by Jury. Again, to the pure 
chastity of their manners, and their chivalric devotion to the female sex, 
may be justly ascribed much of that rank now held by women in the 
scale of society, and of its superiority even in the lowest state over the 
boasted civilization of the ancients. How that spirit of high-flown 
gallantry and delicate respect for the softer sex should have sprung up 
amid the rude barbarians of the North, while it was totally unknown to 
the more polite and refined Greeks and Romans—that gallantry which, 
with its many fantastic and some dangerous maxims, has produced others 
of the highest benefit to suciety, is one of those mysteries in the varying 
history of the human race that eludes the grasp of philosophic research. 
I stood musing thus, beside the tomb that marks the spot where Gustavus 
Adolphus fell,.on the far-famed field of Lutzen—of Lutzen, the grave of 
thousands, sacrificed at the shrine of religious fanaticism. How burning 
is Schiller’s description of this murderous conflict ! Both sides fought with 
a deadly animosity unknown in modern warfare. The traveller stands 
with the historian on the battle field—hears the solemn hymn of the 
Swedes on the eve of the action ; sees the gallant Gustavus fall mortally 
wounded amid the Croatian horse ; witnesses the fierce onslaught of the 
Swedish cavalry to recover his body ; and, lastly, beholds Wallenstein 
riding amid the deadly shower, as if he bore a charmed life. Darkness 
put an end to the combat, and the trumpets from either camp sounded 
the notes of victory. Here on this same field, did the star of Napoleon 
for the last time burst forth with that vivid brightness that marked its 
dawn on the field of Marengo. It was leaning on the tomb of Gustavus 
Adolphus that Napoleon marked the retreat of the allied columns. 

There is something gloomy and stately in the gothic aspect of Leipsig, 
that leads back the mind to the days of more picturesque manners. But 
this city possesses another claim to our interest, it is the great printing 
press of Germany, the mart of thought. 

In the public garden near the Plassenburgh gate, there is a cenotaph 
erected to the memory of the ill-fated but gallant Poniatowski—when we 
behold the Elster (as it has been a thousand times before observed,) the 
mind wonders that an insignificant rivulet which an English hunter would 
clear at a leap, should have proved the grave of the gallant Pole ; but so it 
did—here sunk steed, rider, and hundreds of the flying French. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, in his narrative, mentions, that the Prince was so 
loaded with gold that he sunk almost immediately. If this were true, the 
romantic halo that enshrouds the manner of his death will lose much of 
its interest, There is a very curious anecdote current in Germany, rela- 
tive to this Prince. A few years previous to his death, he was ona visit 
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to a relation of his in Moravia, and while sauntering in the park of the 
chateau with a parcel of ladies, they were suddenly accosted by a gypsy, 
who offered to predict the fate of every one present. Poniatowski held out 
his hand to the sybil, who took it, and examining it with a scutinizing ~ 
glance, she said in a hollow tone of voice, ‘* Prince, an Elster will be thy 
death.” Now Elster in German meansa magpie. ‘The prediction there- 
fore elicited a burst of merriment from the whole party, who little dreamt 
at the time how truly this gypsy prophecy would be one day realised. 

The country between Leipsig and Dresden possesses but little interest ; 
but Dresden is a most interesting city. ‘There are no splendid edifices ; 
but the ensemble of the Saxon capital, with its noble bridge, is so beauti- 
ful, and the situation so calm, so still, that I left it with regret. But the 
Curzeit was far advanced, and I was anxious to visit ‘Toplitz during the 
bathing season. Dresden is the Athens of Germany, and its inhabitants 
have long been celebrated for their polished manners and refined and clas- 
sical taste. Our road towards the Bohemian frontier lay through the 
theatre of the great military operations of 1813. We passed the celebrated 
defile of Holendorf, where three thousand Prussians gallantly held Van- 
damme’'s whole corps d’armée in check, till the Allied forces formed in the 
rear. When all was lost, the French cavalry rushed like a torrent down 
the deep descent, and made a gallant attempt to retrieve the fortune of the 
day,—but all in vain,—the hour of defeat had sounded, and—here sunk 
the star of Napoleon ; for Maria Culum prepared the disasters of Leipsig, 
the grave of his fortune. The road descends into the valley, surrounded 
on three sides by precipitous mountains. Our postilion had been in the 
action ; he pointed to the eminence defended by the Russian guards. 
Here the conflict raged the fiercest, and here fought the young guards of 
Napoleon, confident of success, till the arrival of the Austrians decided 
the affair, and lost to France an army of 40,000 men ! 

If any place in Germany can make us forget Baden, it is Téplitz ; the 
environs are romantic and beautiful, studded with castles and manors of 
the Bohemian nobility ; the town is extremely elegant, the houses well 
built, and commodious. ‘The palace of the Prince Clary, the proprietor 
of the haths, is an imposing edifice, and the grounds are laid out with 
considerable taste ; in short, every thing at Téplitz is on a scale far supe- 
rior to that of any other German watering place. The place was crowded 
at the period of our arrival. ‘The “ caste” of the company was aristocratic 
“on n’y peut plus.” Dinner was served daily at five o'clock, in a magficent 
saloon, to which sat down between two to three hundred guests. The coup 
d'ceil was magnificent, varied, and full of pleasing contrasts. In juxtaposi- 
tion with a Russian diplomatist sat a fiery Pole, fiercely scowling at his hated 
oppressor ; suddenly his fierce expression gives place to one of softness, as 
he listens to the silvery voice of one of his countrywomen. At another part 
of the table may be observed a party of martial-looking Hungarians, toast- 
ing their constitution in defiance of Metternich and his spies, or the well- 
padded breasts of a coterie of Prussian officers—perhaps discussing the re- 
lative merits of Jomini and their favourite Bulow, or illustrating with their \ 
Knives and forks some evolution of tactics. The Prussians are the mili- 
tary pedants of Germany ; their very phraseology is tactical, while their 
demeanour is vain, conceited, and arrogant to a degree, forming a peculiar 
contrast with the quiet gravity of manner, and gentlemanly deportment of 
the Austrian officers. The military of these two nations cordially hate 
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each other, and their rivalry is often the source of serious brawls. 
Nothing can convey a stronger idea of the intensity of this feeling than 
the question of a Prussian Colonel to the Mareschal Suchet, on the field 
of Jena, as a column of Prussian prisoners defiled before him :—** Did we 
fight to-day as well as the Austrians at Austerlitz?>” ‘To have been sur- 
passed in military prowess by the detested Austrians, would have mortified 
more the vanity of this “ Sabreur” than the loss of his country’s inde- 
pendence. 

Both the wines and the viands were of the most costly descriptions ; 
the various tongues of the company—the gorgeous uniforms of the chas- 
seurs of the Russian noblesse—the rich deep melody of the Bohemian band ; 
but above all the blaze of female loveliness that graced the hall, presented 
an ensemble of high-bred fascination and attraction which we would look 
forin vain at any of the watering places in our own island. After dinner 
the company lounged in the park, or drove to some of the beautiful vil- 
lages in the environs. A ball or a concert, (the ladies en demie toilette) 
with the more exciting pleasures of roulette and rouge et noir, were the 
amusements of the evening. There were several Polish ladies at the 
baths, of surprising loveliness. The Polish woman of rank combines all the 
feminine softness and delicacy of mind of the high-bred English female, 
with that fascinating polish of exterior and amiable vivacity that so dis- 
tinguishes the dames of France; in fact, their personal charms are “ ax 
negreau”’ with the gallantry of their countrymen. Alas! poor Poland ! 
Many of those gallant spirits who, in the summer of 1829, by their elabo- 
rate cultivation of mind and manner, shed such charms over the society of 
Téplitz, have perished in the late glorious struggle, while others are 
dragging their exiled steps towards the dreary wilds of Siberia. ‘To use 
the language of the ruthless autocrat, “ Poland has ceased to exist ;” but 
the memory of her sublime efforts to recover her wonted independence, 
will descend in the brightest hues to future generations, when the name 
of the barbarian ruler shall only be acknowledged in the page of history 
as their destroyer ! 

While lounging in the park on the third evening of our arrival at the 
baths, my attention was arrested by a coterie of ladies and gentlemen in 
the adjoining walk. Their calm dignity of deportment, and their distin- 
guished air, announced them as belonging to the highest walks of society. 

On one of the party my eye rested with a kind of fascination; the 
ensemble of his exterior was strikingly graceful, a high broad forehead, 
a Grecian nose, clear blue eyes that bespoke frankness and sincerity ; a 
beautiful mouth, round which played a heavenly smile; a slender figure, 
graceful in all its movements, and eminently calculated to impress the 
spectator favourably; such was the man that arrested my gaze; a 
man universally execrated from Archangel to the Mediterranean, from the 
Bosphorus to the Channel, Freedom’s most determined foe, the arch- 
diplomatist, I had almost said, the arch-enemy, of Europe—the Austrian 


Prince Metternich ! | 
“ Qui cuncta ferit dum cuncta timet. 
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THE INCONVENIENCES OF AN INDEPENDENCE. 


I COMMENCE my auto-biography by stating that I am a younger 
son, though of sufficient age to be set down for a bachelor. My father, 
a country gentleman, knowing the miseries that attend “ younger sons” 
without an adequate provision or a lucrative profession, left each of his 
six youngest, annuities of two-hundred a year, charged on the paternal 
estate, which the eldest now inherits. Two of my brothers are mar- 
ried—the heir, of course, being one; who has issue two boys, as if one 
were not sufficient to extinguish, beyond all chance of rekindling, the 
expiring snuff of hope to possess the family estate, that flickered in my 
bosom, only to shew the drear darkness of despair that reigned there. 

My father was the only child of an only child, consequently I have 
no old bachelor-uncle whose whims I could study, and whose estate J 
might thereby inherit; nor do I own any of those relations called maiden 
aunts, with snug jointures accumulating at interest, whose parsimony I 
might bless (when I did not share her denials) as the earnest of amassed 
wealth that I might one day call my own. 

I support myself in the absence of all these inlets of fortune, by the 
reflection that I possess none of those inexplicably-intricate relationships 
called cousins, whose number may be calculated by geometrical progres- 
sion from a married uncle or aunt, and who increase in time as a grain of 
wheat in the ground. I have‘no cousin. Yes! this is one of the few 
consolations that mitigates the miseries of two hundred a year. 

But I am digressing. My father was a member for the county, and 
farmed a part of his estate sufficient to occupy his time and that of one or 
other of his sons un-proféssioned. Although an oppositionist in his prin- 
ciples, as appeared by his votes in the House, for he was no speaker, he 
spurned the idea of bringing up his sons to anything but a profession. He 
was careful to give us the needful advantage of a University education, 
and to afford us the means of acquiring the personal accomplishments 
which are so essential in the eyes of the world. He was likewise most 
earnest in his exhortations that we should all acquire, what he called, “ the 
spirit and manners of a gentleman born and bred”—to two hundred a 
year, I added, mentally: for I must do him the justice to acknowledge, 
that he had prepared us for our future destiny by announcing his deter- 
mination, and thus preventing us from indulging either in desponding 
anticipations or high expectations. 

At his death, I inherited, in common with my brothers, a thousand 
pounds in cash, and the aforesaid annuity of two hundred a year. Aftera 
decent time had elapsed we all quitted the family mansion in various 
directions to enjoy the goods of fortune. I came immediately to London, 
and after tasting the round of its pleasures set off for the continent, where 
I travelled for several months, and, according to the usual custom that 
exemplifies the vulgar proverb of “ putting the cart before the horse,” 
I returned to make the tour of my own country. I had by this time 
diminished, or rather consumed almost the whole of my ready cash, and 
therefore deemed it prudent to look out for a home, which I resolved to 
seek for in the great metropolis. To make “a home” for myself was no 
easy matter, so I took up my abode at an hotel while I should be making 
up my mind upon this important point. Ideas of matrimony filled my 
brain for awhile, but I was in that “bachelor’s home,” a London hotel, and 
they quickly dispersed at the thought of two hundred a year. 
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The sporting season was now approaching, and the streets of London 
emptying of the fashionable and fortunate inhabitants. I migrated, as 
in etiquette bound, and was announced in the departures from ——’s 
Hotel, “ on a sporting tour,” which meant, that having no “ box” or estate 
of my own, and being unshackled by any pressing invitation, I was going 
to make the circuit of my country friends, with only my gun and portman- 
teau, and trust to their hospitality for dogs and a dormitory. But before 
Christmas had well arrived, I grew weary of and disgusted at being a 
continual guest, though I had beeri received with a cordial welcome where- 
ever I had visited, and once more came up to London, to vegetate in its 
smoky atmosphere and stony (or rather brick) boundaries. I had now 
need to economize ; and accordingly took furnished lodgings, and with a 

ear’s income in advance, commenced “single gentleman.” 

This was the beginning of my misery. I was surrounded by (millions | 
was about to say) thousands of my fellow-creatures, and yet a sailor 
on a desolate island was not more solitary than I. While every body at 
this festive season of the year seemed to partake more or less of the 
general hospitality, I felt an outcast, and would fain have joined my 
landlady’s family party, that assembled in the best parlour, lent them for 
that purpose by a fellow-lodger. I became a regular, staid, and retired man 
—a melancholic bachelor. My mode of life was this: I rose about twelve 
at noon, generally with a head-ache, always with a languor, after passing 
a restless and almost sleepless night. I lounged over my solitary and taste- 
less meal for an hour; then, if it were fine, I walked out to see the same 
shops, and the same “ new” prints and songs, and read the title-pages of 
the same books, always “ just published,” and returned home, wearied, but 
pot wanting rest, to my dinner; took a glass of wine and a nap afterwards, 
and with coffee and a novel closed my joyless day. 

It formed a part of my occupation as an idler, to visit every “sight” 
and new wonder in the town. I knew every object, as per catalogue, in 
every panorama, attended the auctions, and saw every exhibition that was 
placarded on the walls of the metropolis, or puffed in the columns of the 
newspaper. . I felt quite tired at seeing daily the boards announcing the 
opening of the “new exhibition,” for months after I had seen it; and 
equally amazed at the perseverance of the proprietors, and the prolonged 
. curiosity of the public. I always made one of the crowd to witness the 
opening of the new view in the Diorama, and of course regularly saw each 
view twice, the proprietors of that scenic exhibition changing their views, 
as my respected grand-parent did the glasses of her spectacles, by one at a 
time. Still I made shift to enjoy, or, more properly speaking, endure, a 
town life for more than a year. I had a few books, and could sketch, and 
once attempted a course of study ; but my object being only to kill time, 
I found it too hard work, so I had recourse to the circulating library, which 
proved for a long time an unfailing fund of amusement. I plied its con- 
tents, however, so assiduously during a long winter, that I at length 
exhausted all its stores, with which I desired to be, or had not before 
been acquainted; and the scanty supply of new books that were readable 
soon made me again a bankrupt in regard to amusement. I cannot forbear 
stating a trifling distinction that I attained, it being the first of any sort 
since those ordinary ones at college, and that was—my name being almost 
invariably the first on the librarian’s book for the new novel. 

Spring returned, and summer came on, and the town grew thinner, and 
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the country must be delightful ; but I could not enjoy it. The Parliament 
dissolved, and thus ceased one great source of my amusement, or occupa- 
tion rather, for I might be seen, as regular as a committee-man, passing 
down Parliament-street ; by the porters I was taken for a member, and 
by the gallery door-keeper, I suppose, for a reporter, as he always recog- 
nized me, and | passed on without having occasion to exhibit my order for 
admittance. It was my constant practice to read the various reports of the 
evening’s debate in the different newspapers, and I became a critical judge 
of the merits of the reporters. Once a thought came across my mind to 
take notes of the proceedings myself ; but thinking the difficulty of ac- 
quiring short-hand would not be recompensed by the little additional 
stimulus it occasioned, and stifling with a blush the thought of deriving 
emolument from the employment, I banished the consideration; but was 
not afterwards so constant in my attendance on the debates in Parliament. 
With the close of the session, and the departure of the Court and principal 
families from town, and the return of dust and the dog days, came my half- 
banished tyrant Ennui; and I remained in London with half-pay officers, 
government clerks, and the whole fraternity of poor gentlemen, to contem- 
plate the horror of my fate. 

It was at this period that I began an attack upon my native and 
ingrafted pride. I had lived up to my income, and yet had only escaped 
wearing a questionable coat, and a doubtful hat, although I had appeared 
as a gentleman. True I had taken to dark-coloured gloves, always wore 
boots of a morning and black for dress ; contracted per annum with my 
hair-dresser and laundress ; confined myself to one glass of sherry ; affected 
plainness of dress, and became neat; and at five and twenty I looked, 
moved, and dressed like a bachelor of five and thirty. In all this I never 
descended below the real gentleman, either in my appearance or de- 
portment. 

I never became what is technically called a “ respectable man’’— 
meaning any given individual who does not dress actually shabbily, or owe 
his tradesman a bill. No; I escaped that abomination of merchandize, 
and though I paid my tradesmen regularly, never discovered any indications 
of my being considered less than a gentleman. 

Hitherto the reader of this narrative has set me down for a proud, idle, 
discontented man, who, from the mere circumstance of his having enough 
to live upon, was miserable at not having more; and although that is in 
one sense a just estimate of my condition, yet, when viewed in the hght 
in which I saw it, he will be more liberal if not sympathizing in his judg- 
ment; and when I relate the almost daily practical miseries I experienced, 
and recount the privations I underwent, [I think he will be induced to 
feel with me that my little income was rather an aggravation than a 
palliation of them, inasmuch as it prevented me from seeking means to 
rid myself of them. I can give but a faint sketch of the mortifica- 
tions and annoyances to which I was exposed; one of the chief of which 
was my total inability from want of sufficient means, to extend my circle 
of acquaintance, which I found was already sufficiently numerous. In- 
deed my continual struggles to avoid affronting my friends and escape the 
imputation of meanness, were at the time torturing. No debtor ever shun- 
ned a creditor, or thief dreaded an officer, more than I the meeting of an 
acquaintance. I had recourse to affectation, and began to be absent, and to 


appear a misanthrope, In short, I banished myself from the society of all but 
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a few family friends, who knew my circumstances, and on whom 
could rely for not bruiting them out of a regard to their own consequence. 
Within this small (certainly not select) circle of acquaintance I confined 
my visits, and being a bachelor without an establishment, had no need to 
offer an excuse for not inviting a return of my visits, were not their 
acquaintance with my circumstances a sufficient one. 

Even among these, however, I had my mortifications, which I could not 
patiently have submitted to, (though undesigned) but for the alternative of 
losing the limited advantages and monotonous variety afforded by their 
company. I was always considered “ one of the family,” but with this 
decisive understanding, that I never was to become a member by relation- 
ship. The girls were never suffered to remain in the room alone with 
me, and I was never by any chance allowed to escort them otherwise un- 
accompanied to any public place; but with this I did not quarrel, as it 
saved me many incursions on my income of two hundred a-year. I was 
not matrimonially inclined, for I looked upwards in considering an alli- 
ance, as well as in forming my acquaintanceships. I had too much sense 
and prudence to marry a girl that I could love, but who possessed no 
property ; and too much pride to owe my establishment to a wife; besides 
[ was not in much danger of committing matrimony had I been that way 
inclined, for I was not surrounded by those anxious, happy mothers, 
with each a string of fine-grown girls; for an inquiry as to my property 
and expectations, met with the chilling quietus of “ extensive collateral 
relationships, and two hundred a-year.” 

I kept up my fashionable reputation, however, by being occasionally seen 
in the drive in a stanhope or a carriage, with a friend or party ; but even 
this needful indulgence I sparingly allowed myself, for had I made it 
my constant habit, it would have compelled me to frequent the coffee- 
rooms of the loungers, and to have joined their wine-parties, in default of 
which I was voted a “ close one,” and thought an odd quiz, and my known 
reputation as a perfect gentleman alone prevented me from being cut in 
consequence. Having in some degree overcome the inconvenience of a 
narrow and limited income, which at first constituted my besetting annoy- 
ance, | began to feel that hopeless monotony which before had been in some 
measure kept aloof by my perpetual struggles to bring down the resources 
of my amusement to those of my come. ‘The care of living within that 
was now banished by my almost parsimonious habits in private, and my 
judicious forbearance and management in company, which many denials 
and many failures at length taught me to arrange with a ready adroit 
ness that blinded even my friends. This habitual caution and foresight in 
little matters began to mark my physiognomy with the deep contracting 
lines of petty cares, and my mind was in some degree affected by the opera- 
tion of narrow circumstances. Yet I was without absolute care, without 
fear, and consequently without hope as to the future; and thus I was 
without happiness, and possessed only negative comfort. This state was 
intolerable. I therefore set about considering how I might employ my 
time, since I could not spend it. I felt its weight relieved by sleep, only 
to wake to the burthen in the morning; and an honourable employ- 
ment, an occupation compatible with my station, even without emolu- 
ment, would have been welcome. To oftice I looked with an envious 
and despairing glance. I had no ministerial influence to command, and 
{ scorned to solicit (had that been of use) a post under government. I 
wanted the talent requisite to enliven or inform the public mind through 
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4 the medium of the press. Every avenue to distinction was crowded with 
| qualified or dauntless candidates. I wanted stimulus to jostle such a mul- 
titude; I had neither genius nor poverty to urge me on, though I[ might 
have filled a situation with propriety and respectability. Had I possessed 
only the bare means of subsistence, that had been a sufficient inducement to 
| have sought the attainment of more extended means ; but being possessed 
of a competency, I remained an idle and unhappy man! A most potent 
reason for such condition, ironically exclaims the man of common sense: 
and now I can myself agree with him. 

About this time I was introduced to a club by a persevering friend, who 
would not be deterred from cultivating an intimacy with me by my tacit 
refusal of his acquaintance, and was duly elected a member. This was an 
economical, as well as an agreeable indulgence, and for a time the novelty 
as well as the convenience of the thing, attracted me constantly to the 
; splendidly furnished apartments. At length even this varied, gay, and ele- 
1 gant scene, with its attending comforts and rare union of economy and 
| juxury, ceased to charm. I seriously resolved to change my mode of 
life, but to act was not so easy as to resolve. As a first step, I took an 
| actual survey of my situation in the world, and I found it was in the 
, purgatory of life, equally remote from the paradise of hope, and the pan- 
| demonium of despair. I must then attain one or other of these, since 
my own region was so miserable. , The giddy eminence of the court was 
above my reach. I mingled not in the whirl of fashionable movements, 
and was unassociated with the dull respectability of mercantile privacy. It 
was the polished leisure of diplomatic eminence that I coveted. This was 
j a point gained. I had at length discovered what I wished for and if I 
could not hope, I might at least season my unpalatable misery with despair! 
| I must either lower my pride or increase my income; by doing one I 
might accomplish both, and attain a happy occupation and a wealthy 
leisure: but no! I was possessed of an independence of two hundred a- 
year ; a gentleman [ was born and bred, and a gentleman I must die. 

I was now visited by desperate suggestions ; I was tempted to rush into 

debt and dissipation, and thence into the Thames and eternity ; when 
i all on a sudden my ideal miseries were banished in an instant and every 
real advantage of my independence flashed upon my brain, by the infor- 
mation I received of the cessation of my annuity!—It appeared that a 
claimant to the family estate had arisen, and in his exertions to discover 
his own, had found a flaw in our title to it, which he exposed to the heir 
i! at law, and the whole property went from our family. 
This intelligence had the effect of an electric shock upon a benumbed 
and torpid sensation. I recovered from the momentary prostration to an 
activity of mind that I had never before experienced. I felt that I must 
instantly exert myself. My pride was banished, my latent desire roused, 
it and I brought up all my energy and judgment to assist me. I flew to 
i one or two of my most intimate friends ; I would not allow them to con- 
ih dole with me on my loss of fortune or alarm me with the dismal prospect 
i of the future; but set them immediately to work to assist me in my pursuit 
iH of my wishes. I “ put my shoulder to the wheel,” and as I had never be- 
fore had occasion to ask, so I had scarcely need to hint at the value of 
the services of my immediate friends. To be brief—lI attained the summit 
of my ambition—a post under government. 

I have once more two hundred a year, and am perfectly happy—for I 
earn it, S. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH THE DOUBLE-SIGHTED YOUTH OF TUE 
EGYPTIAN-HALL. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


My DEAR SiR, 

J nave been laid up during the last two months with rheumatic fever, 
to which I have been subject ever since my unfortunate attempt, in com- 
pany with Captain Parry, to discover the North Pole. I have often 
related to you the miseries of that expedition, and I only refer to my 
illness as an apology for my long silence: I enclose you a transcript, L 
believe almost verbatim, of a conversation between myself and the Double- 
sighted Youth of the Egyptian-hall, which took place at my rooms in the 
last week. Little Gordon is a clever lad, and after the proofs of second- 
sight manifested in the following pages, I think no person will question 
the genuineness of his extraordinary powers. You will be particularly 
surprised at the peculiar knowledge he appears to possess both of our 
present and future literature. Not the least valuable part of his commu- 
nications is that in which he describes with such lucid minuteness the 
works upon which some of our most popular writers are at the present 
time engaged. Much of our conversation was held over a bowl of 
whiskey toddy (you would be astonished to see how Gordon enjoys the 
real Glenlivet), andthe ‘Temple clock was striking two, Pp. M., as his feet 
echoed along the court on his way home. He told me, as we parted, that 
he should be ill the next day, but I do not instance this as an evidence of 
his double-sight, since a slight indisposition would be the natural conse- 
quence of six large breakers of strong toddy. 

Believe me to be, in haste, yours very sincerely, 
Mark O’Gorman Morean. 

Pump-Court, Temple, April 16, 1832. 

(It will not be unnecessary to sketch the scene of our conversation.— 
Imagine us seated opposite to each other at a small round table, well 
provided with cigars, whiskey, &c. ‘Time, 8, rp. M.; a Monthly, an 
Examiner, and an uncut Quarterly lie by the bottle). 
it car Morgan.—So you pass for a Highlander. Pray what plaid may 
that be? 

Double Sighted Youth —The Gordon. 

O’G. M.—I could have wagered a trifle you was a Lowlander; but that mat- 
ters not. How-long is it since you first discovered that you possessed this strange 
faculty of Double Sight. 

D. 8S. Y.—I remember the day perfectly; it is now nearly two years agone ; 
I had been quarrelling with the village school-master, (for I have been at no time 
very partial to governments of any description,) and in a moment of anger I deter- 
mined to give him no more of my company on that day. I soon put my plan in 
execution and set out upon a wandering excursion with only a few halfpence in 
my pocket. But in the pastoral country, where I was, money is of little service. 
If you have ever been in the Highlands, Sir, you must have remarked the romantic 
situations in which the school-houses (if you can give them the name) are generally 
built. Moss-side (the name by which Michael Glenfillan’s cottage was known) 
has been already described by that magnificent patron and friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Well, Sir, 1 wandered 
on and on, it was July, until weary and half sorrowful, and threw myself down 
upon the grass: the sun was gradually setting, and the rich golden shadows 
floated all about. Oh! how beautiful it is to lie down thus among the warm 
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the medium of the press. Every avenue to distinction was crowded with 
qualified or dauntless candidates. I wanted stimulus to jostle such a mul- 
titude; I had neither genius nor poverty to urge me on, though I might 
have filled a situation with propriety and respectability. Had I possessed 
only the bare means of subsistence, that had been a sufficient inducement te 
have sought the attainment of more extended means; but being possessed 
of a competency, I remained an idle and unhappy man! A most potent 
reason for such condition, ironically exclaims the man of common sense: 
and now I can myself agree with him. 

About this time I was introduced to a club by a persevering friend, whe 
would not be deterred from cultivating an intimacy with me by my tacit 
refusal of his acquaintance, and was duly elected a member. This was an 
economical, as well as an agreeable indulgence, and for a time the novelty 
as well as the convenience of the thing, attracted me constantly to the 
splendidly furnished apartments. At length even this varied, gay, and ele- 
gant scene, with its attending comforts and rare union of economy and 
luxury, ceased to charm. I seriously resolved to change my mode of 
life, but to act was not so easy as to resolve. As a first step, I took an 
actual survey of my situation in the world, and I found it was in the 
purgatory of life, equally remote from the paradise of hope, and the pan- 
demonium of despair. I must then attain one or other of these, since 
my own region was so miserable. The giddy eminence of the court was 
above my reach. I mingled not in the whirl of fashionable movements, 
and was unassociated with the dull respectability of mercantile privacy. It 
was the polished leisure of diplomatic eminence that I coveted. This was 
a point gained. I had at length discovered what I wished for and if I 
could not hope, I might at least season my unpalatable misery with despair! 
I must either lower my pride or increase my income; by doing one I 
might accomplish both, and attain a happy occupation and a wealthy 
leisure: but no! I was possessed of an independence of two hundred a- 
year ; a gentleman I was born and bred, and a gentleman I must die. 

I was now visited by desperate suggestions; I was tempted to rush into 
debt and dissipation, and thence into the Thames and eternity ; when 
all on a sudden my ideal miseries were banished in an instant and every 
real advantage of my independence flashed upon my brain, by the infor- 
mation I received of the cessation of my annuity !|—It appeared that a 
claimant to the family estate had arisen, and in his exertions to discover 
his own, had found a flaw in our title to it, which he exposed to the heir 
at law, and the whole property went from our family. 

This intelligence had the effect of an electric shock upon a benumbed 
and torpid sensation. I recovered from the momentary prostration to an 
activity of mind that I had never before experienced. I felt that I must 
instantly exert myself. My pride was banished, my latent desire roused, 
and I brought up all my energy and judgment to assist me. I flew to 
one or two of my most intimate friends ; I would not allow them to con- 
dole with me on my loss of fortune or alarm me with the dismal prospect 
of the future; but set them immediately to work to assist me in my pursuit 
of my wishes. I “ put my shoulder to the wheel,” and as I had never be- 
fore had occasion to ask, so I had scarcely need to hint at the value of 
the services of my immediate friends. To be brief—I attained the summit 
of my ambition—a post under government. 

I have once more two hundred a year, and am perfectly happy—for I 
earn it, 5 
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A CONVERSATION WITH THE DOUBLE-SIGHTED YOUTH OF Tue 
EGYPTIAN-HALL. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


My pDEAk Sir, 

I nave been laid up during the last two months with rheumatic fever, 
to which I have been subject ever since my unfortunate attempt, in com- 
pany with Captain Parry, to discover the North Pole. I have often 
related to you the miseries of that expedition, and I only refer to my 
illness as an apology for my long silence. I enclose you a transcript, lL 
believe almost verbatim, of a conversation between myself and the Double- 
sighted Youth of the Egyptian-hall, which took place at my rooms in the 
last week. Little Gordon is a clever lad, and after the proofs of second- 
sight manifested in the following pages, I think no person will question 
the genuineness of his extraordinary powers. You will be particularly 
surprised at the peculiar knowledge he appears to possess both of our 
present and future literature. Not the least valuable part of his commu- 
nications is that in which he describes with such lucid minuteness the 
works upon which some of our most popular writers are at the present 
time engaged. Much of our conversation was held over a bowl of 
whiskey toddy (you would be astonished to see how Gordon enjoys the 
real Glenlivet), and the ‘Temple clock was striking two, Pp. M., as his feet 
echoed along the court on his way home. He told me, as we parted, that 
he should be ill the next day, but I do not instance this as an evidence of 
his double-sight, since a slight indisposition would be the natural conse- 
quence of six large breakers of strong toddy. 

Believe me to be, in haste, yours very sincerely, 
Mark O'Gorman Morean. 

Pump-Court, Temple, April 16, 1832. 

(It will not be unnecessary to sketch the scene of our conversation. 
Imagine us seated opposite to each other at a small round table, well 
provided with cigars, whiskey, &c. Time, 8, rp. m.; a Monthly, an 
Examiner, and an uncut Quarterly lie by the bottle). 

oo Morgan.—So you pass for a Highlander. Pray what plaid may 
that be: 

Double Sighted Youth —The Gordon. 

O’G. M.—I could have wagered a trifle you was a Lowlander; but that mat- 
ters not. How long is it since you first discovered that you possessed this strange 
faculty of Double Sight. 

D. 8S. Y.—I remember the day perfectly; it is now nearly two years agone ; 
I] had been quarrelling with the village school-master, (for I have been at no time 
very partial to governments of any description,) and in a moment of anger | deter- 
mined to give him no more of my company on that day. I soon put my plan in 
execution and set out upon a wandering excursion with only a few halfpence in 
my pocket. But in the pastoral country, where I was, money is of little service. 
If you have ever been in the Highlands, Sir, you must have remarked the romantic 
situations in which the school-houses (if you can give them the name) are generally 
built. Moss-side (the name by which Michael Glenfillan’s cottage was known) 
has been already described by that magnificent patron and friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Well, Sir, I wandered 
on and on, it was July, until weary and half sorrowful, and threw myself down 
upon the grass: the sun was gradually setting, and the rich golden shadows 
floated all about. Oh! how beautiful it is to lie down thus among the warm 
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herbage and watch the little brown moorland birds glimmering, ever and anon, 
like a speck of sun-light among the heather. I had within my ken twenty, at 
least, of those picturesque dwellings which are so abundantly scattered through the 
vallies and fields of dear Scotland; at one time shining afar off upon the bare 
and desolate hill-side, and at another, lifting up their bright gleesom faces from 
the dark bosom of the mountain Glen; the gentle whimpling of a far-away brook- 
let made a soft slumberous music. I lay thus, nearly an hour, in that delightful 
condition, between sleeping and waking, when all at once a change seemed to 
come over me, and | trembled as under the influence of a supernatural vision; | 
cannot describe my sensations with any precision, but I seemed to be suddenly 
transported into one of the back streets of Edinbrugh, to which place my mother 
had recently gone to see a sick relation. In an instant I was by the bedside of 
my mother, who was dying of the fever which had been some time raging in the 
city. I cannot go on, Sir, said Gordon, weeping bitterly ; but at that very hour, 
as we learnt afterwards, my blessed mother breathed her last. ‘This was the first 
manifestation of the Second Sight; and since that day, I have been in the con- 
stant possession of the gift. 

The double sighted youth appeared to be lost in meditation for a few minutes, 
but he soon recovered himself, and he began to talk of the theatres. 

O’G. M.—Uave you seen Francis the First ? 

D.S. Y.—Yes. 

O’G. M.—And the Hunchback ? 

D. S. Y.—Yes. 

O’'G. M.—And which do you think the best ? 

D. S. Y.—Think the best? Why the Hunchback, to be sure. My Second Sight 
supplies me with a knowledge of the drama generally, and I can safely say, that 
a play more harmoniously compacted, or one in which all the gentle and beautiful 
graces of the heart most amiably flourish, has not been seen for many a long day ; 
not even in Kean’s most palmy days was a more crowded audience assembled 
within the walls of a theatre than on last Thursday. Tier above tier, nothing but 
outstretched and anxiously expectant faces: and oh, Sir, such faces! Mahomet 
would have purchased them at any price for his Paradise. 

O’'G. M.—Fie! fie! Gordon. 

D. S. Y.—Nay, Sir, but let me go on, for the remembrance is delightful. We 
had been sitting for some minutes ; the party behind me had nearly finished their 
arrangement of their apparel, the lady had placed her bonnet upon her knees, the 
gentleman had located his hat between his inturned feet, the juveniles (it was a 
family party from Newgate-street) had each secured an erange from the hands of 
their careful mother, when the bell rang and the curtain slowly rose; all was 
silent! the fat lady, from Newgate, who was in the very act of enticing a banbury 
cake from a black reticule, held it suspended for an instant between the finger 
and thumb, and let it fall back into the unknown region of halfpence and ginger- 
bread. Those listening thousands were a solitude. 

OG. M.—Gordon, | am afraid you have taken that thought from one of the 
Oxford prize poems; I remember to have seen it somewhere. 

D. S. Y.—May be, may be. It reminded me of the long summer hours I had 
been dreaming upon the hill-side, looking up into the blue light, while not a single 
sound spoke of animated nature around; but the solitude was so intense, that I 
could hear the faint sighing of the heather as the wind passed over it; you 
never read that before, | surmise, Sir. Well, as I was saying, up went the cur- 
tain, and from that moment until it left my eyes did not wander from the stage. 
I love poetry, and some of the detached thoughts and images in the Hunchback 
are exceedingly beautiful, but they arise naturally out of the action of the play, 
and are not inserted by way of atoning for the want of scenic interest: they come 
gleaming up like flowers upon a troubled sea, telling of a lovely and verdant land 
not far distant; and this appears to me one of the distinguishing features of 
the author of Virginius ; the passions of his heroes and heroines have a decorum in 
them. Can any thing be more vividly true than his Julia; and Fanny played it 
admirably : she seemed to have taken a cast of the very features of the poet’s Julia. 
Her early innocence and incipient vanity, then her reckless and blinded extrava 
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nce and dissipation, and last of all her mental agony and final reconciliation 
with Clifford: if every trait of passion and feeling had been modelled from the 
life, the resemblance could not have been more entire: and then her voice is so 
silver-sweet, ay, sweeter than the dews of Hermon. By heaven, I could almost 
bring myself to marry Fanny. 

O'G. M.—But, Gerdon, you forget her nose—Is it not a little uppish ? 

D. S. Y.—I never native that look in her eyes, and you forget it all. 

O’G. M.—You said that you do not like Francis the First. 

D. 8. Y.—Some passages in it border very closely on coarseness of expression ; 
and I take that to be a fault of no small magnitude in a woman. Lady Dacre 
advised a revision of these objectional lines, but the friendly caution does not seem 
to have been attended to. 

O’G. M.—It may be on this account that Lady Dacre has withdrawn her new 
Tragedy, in which Fanny was to have appeared on her benefit night. 

D. S. Y.—Isaure, you mean—But have you seen Miss Taylor lately ? 

O’G. M —1 saw her the other night in the Hunchback, and thought her (what 
I do not always think her) quite charming. How I envied that lubberly cousin of 
her’s, who had not sense enough to understand that she was making love to him. 
I agree with her in considering Ovid a fool. Who will ever think of reading his 
Art of Love again, after the instructions so enthusiastically given by Miss Taylor. 
I wonder if the man who played the ‘ Cousin’ would surrender his part—I would 
a play it gratis. You are welcome to Fanny, Gordon, but give me the 
Tayler. 

D. S. ¥Y.—Do you admire her singing? 

O’G. M.—1 hate singing of all kinds. I know nothing more incomprehensible 
than the cant phrase of an ear for Music. 

D. S. Y.— Does its peculiarity consist in its length ? 

O’G. M.—I think your conjecture has much plausibility. Three of the greatest 
men who have adorned any age or nation, Pope, Swift, and Johnson, had no sym- 

athy whatever with sweet sounds. : 

D. 8S. Y.—And you make the fourth. 

O’'G. M.—What will be the fate of the thousand and one female writers who 
contribute so large a portion of our imaginative literature. 

D. S. ¥Y.—Some of them will live. Felicia Hemans, L. E. Landon, Mary 
Howitt, and a few more, will not die. 

O’G. M.—I love L. E. L.—I mean her works. There is so much purity, and 
truth, and freshness in her thoughts—Who ever wrote so many pages about love 
with such exquisite delicacy. L.E.L. does not seem to be infected by the poi- 
sonous air of this busy and hateful world. She dwells, like Immalie, in an 
enchanted island, round whose flowery borders the waves of life roll in harmless 
fury ; and when she comes out of her solitude, she bears with ber the bloom and 
the music of her habitation. I am led to speak thus enthusiastically, because I 
believe my opinion of her character to be correctly formed ; ajad I am acquainted 
with some passages in her history which bind the feelings to her. Her “ Romance 
and Reality” is a delightful composition—full of beautiful lights and shadows. 
I am quite surprised at finding her so deeply read in the human passions. She is 
what Lavater would call a powerfn! Pathognomist. She should try a Tragedy. 

D. S. ¥Y.—She is contemplating one. 

O’'G. M.—How | envy your insight into the future, Gordon! 

D. S. Y.—Mrs. Hemans has long had a volume of Poems ready for the press, 
but in these Political and Auti-poetical days a Bookseller finds a slow sale for 
verses even of the highest order. I believe Blackwood will publish it. 

O’'G. M—Some of Felicia’s Songs are among the first in the language. She 
has more imagination than fancy. Her words are not mere coloured images, 
having no recommendation but their s!.owiness; they are symbols of a pure and 
intellectual beauty. Her lyre has the full triumphant tone of a Grecian Cittern ; 
and its first note, like the chaunt of the Citharedus in a drama of Sophocles, pre- 
pares the auditor for the splendid company of picturesque thoughts and harmonies 
which are to follow. Her “Songs of the Affections” ought to be immortal as the 
feelings they commemorate. 
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D. S. Y.—Mrs. Hemans had some intention lately of visiting London. 

O’G. M.—I trust that she has not altogether relinquished her project. I long 
to meet her, for I hear that she is very eloquent. What a contrast to Mary Howitt! 
I have a great respect for that lady’s talents, but why does she not pay more at- 
tention to the structure of her versification. Reading her poetry is like walking on 
loose flag-stones: you are in danger of being tripped up every minute. The home- 
liness of the subjects generally selected is an apology. Dr. Johnson has observed, 
in his life of Butler, that to one who conveys common thoughts in careless versifi- 
cation,—but I will not stay to quote Johnson ; the meaning and diction will be- 
worthy each other, and criticism may safely doom them to perish together. I am 
actuated by a feeling of good will in making these remarks. It cannot too fre- 
quently be remembered that diction and harmony are to poetry, what colouring 
and drawing are to painting. A noble thought, ill expressed, is like a grand con- 
ception negligently and ineffectively designed. 

S. Y Mary Anne Browne came to see me at the Egyptian Hall the other day. 

O’G. M.—She is one of the most incorrigible poetic sinners of the day. Her verses 
are like similies strung unto a rosary. It is to be lamented that every young genius 
who may be blessed with the happy talent of arguing in rhyme, should rush into 
metre without any preparatory initiation into the mysteries by which it is regulated. 
No small advantage would be gained by the power of distinguishing a metaphor 
from a simile, and an apostrophe from an allegory. Some men who were ac- 
counted, in their day, to be endowed with a considerable share of talent, did not 
disdain to devote their pens to the elucidation of this subjcct. Bishop Lowth, of 
whom Antiquarian Readers have often heard, may be adduced as an example. | 
say Antiquarian Readers, because, in the present day, no person gifted with a lively 
fandy ever humbles himself so far as to peruse the works of his ancestors. It is no 

labour now for a popular author to read his own productions—I mean m 
point of numbers. Milton has a passage which may be properly applied to Mary 
Anne Brown and that School. 

D. S. Y.—-How do you distinguish it ? 

O’'G. M.—We call it the So-So-School, in allusion to the multitude of similies 
employed by the writers of it. It is the idle fancy of some poor brains, says 
Melton, to run out perpetually into a course of similitudes, confounding their 
subject by the multitude of likenesses, and making it like so many things that it 
is like nothing at all. Why do’nt Robert Montgomery marry Mary Anne? 

D. S. Y.—Because he is engaged to Miss Crumpe. 

O’G .M.—The state of our female literature is deserving of patient and dispassion- 
ate investigation. The old adage, that the Romans governed the world, but the women 
governed the Romans, remains in full force and admits of almost universal appli- 
cation. The reign of chivalry introduced the domination of women into this 
country. But, above all, the influence of women is discoverable in the prevailing 
taste and fashion of the day, whether it be in literature or in art, in the modelling 
of a figure, or the composition of a novel. If women (as De Stael observes) have 
not produced works decidedly superior, they have at least been the instruments of 
inspiration to those who have: but I think the power of woman very dangerous if 
not restricted. Louis the 14th revoked the Edict of Nantz at the instigation of 
Madame Maintenon. Neither is unbounded liberty always accompanied by the 
proper propriety of life. The females of the tribe of the Hagaurchs, inhabiting the 
eastern parts of the Paropamisan mountains, are remarkable for the ascendancy 
they possess over the minds of their husbands. They manage the house, and 
divide the property and honours, and are never beaten. Unfortunately, their virtue 
appears to decrease in exact proportion to the enlargement of their freedom. The 
husband never presumes to enter the chamber of his wife when he sees a pair 
of slippers at the door. It is a token not to be mistaken, and tuo frequently 
repeated, I should suppose, to permit of his forgetting its intimation. 

D. S. Y.—The custom of placing the slippers at the bed-room door might be 
introduced with advantage into our own country. Nothing can be more painfully 
annoying to the Prince Schwarzenbergs of the day than the sudden and uncere- 
monious irruption of an angry husband. It is a breach of the polite forbearance 
necessary to the well being of society, and ought to be amended. 
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OG. M.—What do you think of getting up a petition for some legislative 
enactment ? Lord Ellenborough would present it. By the bye, what is your opinion 
of the present state and future prospects of this country ? 

D. S. Y.—You will have the cholera again in the summer. 

O’G. M.—Sir Astley Cooper says, wait till June ! 

D. S. Y.—I told him so, and you will see my prediction will be fulfilled. 

O’G. M.—And pray, Gordon, can you see any prediction of a returning pros- 
perity in the literary world, for you are doubtless aware that for these twelve 
months and more, there has been a deadly blight upon the efforts of all those 
who live by their intellect ? 

D. 8S. Y.—I see nothing but starvation. The profession of literature has always 
been precarious and miserable. You remember what Coleridge said on this subject. 
Can any thing be more dreadful and more heart-rending than the situation of a 
man of talent, without friends or money in London? Don’t talk to me of genius 
finding its way; it’s all cant. Place the greatest geographer that ever lived in an 
African desert without food or companions, and tell him to find his way to 
Timbuctoo ; will he ever arrive there? And is the most illimitable wilderness more 
desolate to the solitary traveller than London to the poor destitute student. Who 
ever hears of his talents, or who would take the trouble to find him out if he did? 
Come with me to the Tower-hamlet; you see that old dilapidated house by the 
water-side, which seems about to tumble every minute. Pick your way up that 
rotten stair-case that “ winds in murkiness,” and tell me if it can lead to the dwell- 
ing of a genius; open the door gently and look in; did you ever behold such 
misery? Hush! do you see that the bed clothes are moving? We have disturbed 
the inmates. Lay thy head upon thy pillow once more, O thou forsaken one, and 
take thy rest! Yet a little while this mortal garb of beggary shall fall from off 
thee, and a hand perchance of thy mother or sister, now happy in the heaven of 
heavens, will wipe away all tears from thine eyes! 

O’'G. M.—Whzy, Gordon, don’t cry, man. , 

D. §. Y.—I cannot help it, Sir. My heart is heavy with the afflictions which I 
behold in store for the children of intellect! The shadows of ‘their griefs are 
gathering around me! Oh, how much will the publishers and authors of that book, 
The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, have to answer for,—how much blood 
—the blood of life—will be on their hands. For every honest and glad-hearted 
country-boy, who shall be seduced by the perusal of the history of Robert Bloom- 
field to neglect his labours and devote himself to poetry ; for every sober and indus- 
trious mechanic who shall be led by that book to throw up his employment, and 
surrender his mind to the study of machinery, and the construction of engines ;— 
for the miseries of these, and such as these, shall a tremendous compensation be 
exacted! When has the devotion to science or learning, or poetry, except in a few 
instances, been other than one perpetual agony. Look into the history of past time, 
and contradict me if you can. What did a life spent in earnest, untiring, enthusi- 
astic application to the diffusion of classical knowledge, obtain for the celebrated 
Stephani, (Henry and Robert), and their no less illustrious successor, Charles. The 
two first dragged out a miserable existence in penury and torture, and the last 
expired in the hospital. Corneille wanted nourishment in his last illness, and Fon- 
taine was not oath happier; and if Racine, Moliere, and Quainault were more 
prosperous, it was only because they were under the more immediate patronage of 
the Court. The life of every man is dashed more or less by sorrow and misfortune, 
but a literary man has no enjoyment, of the tenure of which he can feel confident 
for the briefest period. The happiness he partakes is the sunshine of a prison. 
Other men may have melancholy seasons, but the literary devotee is always in sor- 
row. Hislife is one continual uninterrupted passion of the soul. 

O’G. M.—Here, Gordon, take the bottle and replenish the tumbler, for your 
spirits seem to require some restorative. It appears Double-Sight has its inconve- 
niences as well as single. 

[The Double-Sighted Youth applies his handkerchief to his eyes, and addresses 
himself with much earnestness to the preparation of the toddy. This grateful oc- 
cupation being satisfactorily concluded, he continued in renewed spirits. } 

D.S. Y.—I suppose, as you appear to be literary in your tastes, you are connected 
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? 
with the periodical press. That seems to be now the most influential organ of the 
public mind. I have little leisure for reading, but I look now and then into the 
Monthly, which has recently got a transfusion of the true English blood in it. By 
the bye, you have some intention of communicating this conversation to the editor. 

O*G. M.—Merciful heavens, Gordon! Why, you make me start, man! I begin 
to think that it is not altogether pleasant to be near one who reads the thoughts as 
fast as they are generated. I believe, however, there is some truth in your suspi- 
cion. I trust that you will not object. 

D. S. Y.—I should like to contribute an article upon the Political Prospects of 
Great Britain. 

OG. M.—A double-sighted article, do you mean ? 

D. S. Y.—A prophetic paper, if you will. The destiny of this country is spread 
out before my eyes like an ample chart. Lord Harrowby and his friends, you see, 
have given in at last. The Duke of Wellington called them to time, but they did 
not answer. They might have yielded long ago, with a much better grace. Lord 
Harrowby resembles a chess player, who keeps his hand suspended full five minutes 
over his king, who is checqued, and has literally only one square to move to. 

O’G. M.—What is your opinion of the Rev. Edward Irving and his gift of 
tongues and prophecy ? 

D. S. Y.—The article in the last number of the Morning Watch upon prophecy 
was written by me. I have been telling Irving some of the questions which will 
be put to him, by the Elders, at his approaching trial; this you know will bea 
great advantage. He relies very much upon one or two extraordinary converts he 
has recently made, particular a demoralized Pagan, called Maginu, who is not a 
contrite penitent. 

O’G. M.—You were at the palace the other evening, Gordon. How did you like 
his Majesty? 

D.S. Y.—I thought him a nice old gentleman, but he appeared to be very 
shabbily dressed; this I suppose arose from the reduced state of Royal finances: 
nothing but the greatest distress could have induced the king to consent to the 
abolition of the pensions bestowed by George the 4th upon the associates of the 
Reyal Society of Literature. The sum total amounted only to £1000. per annum. 

O’G. M.—But his Majesty graciously extended his benefice to another quarter. 
He gave several gold plates and purses to be ran for at the races; you know this 
was very advantageous to the jockeys and the inn-keepers. 

D. S. Y.—I thought Lord Brougham was a friend to literature. 

O’G. M.—Why, he’s the President of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Can you afford me any insight into the changes which will take 
place in this year? 

D. S. Y.—Yhat would, indeed, be a tedious occupation. I will, however, give 
you a few hints. Fraser’s Magazine is to be incorporated with the Morning Watch, 
and to be under the guidance of Spencer Percival, Edward Irving, and P. Maginn. 
The Quarterly and Westminster Reviews are to change editors, Bowring takes the 
Quarterly, and Lockhart the Westminster. 

O’G. M.—These are changes, indeed, which render almost any thing possible. 
After this we may expect to see the Keepsake brilliant, and the Souvenir not seur- 
rilous. Talking of the Keepsake, what will become of all the annuals? 

D. S. Y.—With the exception of one or two, they will be discontinued. 

OG. M.—Right glad am I to hear you say so. A few years ago they were 
desirable, so far as they adapted themselves (or rather were adapted) to the hum- 
blest capacity, and young ladies, by a diligent perusal of them, were in process of 
time considerably improved in the difficult science of spelling, But Murray’s Family 
Library and the Penny Magazine have superseded the necessity. I hate an 
‘Annual’ with its everlasting insipidity, reminding you of that sort of woman 
whom Byron describes as being made out of arainbow. Reading the Keepsake, 
for instance, is like wandering along the Cordillera of Catorce, which Mr. Ward 
speaks of in his “ Mexico” in 1827. In both, the unhappy Pilgrim has nothing 
but a few mule-prints to vary the monotonous colouring of the surface. 

D. S. Y.—Your applieaiivn of the mule-prints is excellent. 

O’'G. M.—I have been frequently surprised that persons so distinguished as the 
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Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Nugent, &c. should demean themselves by literary occu- 

tions. Dean Swift has touched very sensibly upon this subject, in the Introdue- 
tion to Polite Conversation. 1 cannot find, he remarks, what use there.can be of 
books, except in the hands of those who are to make learning thyir trade, which is 
below the dignity of persons born to titles or estates. Who cay dissent from the 
philosophy of this aphorism? Some persons have been foolish msn 4 to suppose 
that genius, pure lofty, genuine genius has a claim to stand upon an equality with 
titles and estates: but can any thing be more ridiculous? Only think of 
comparing John Milton to the Duke of Neweastle, and Felicia Hemans to the 
Right Honorable the Countess Dowager of Something. The Paradise Lost is very 
well asa poem, and may occasionally serve to warm the piety of a few imagina- 
tive Christians; but, in the mime of all the muses, can it accomplish in a thousand 
years a tythe of what fifty thousand per annum will do in a week? I will only ask 
one question,—Can it send twelve members to parliament? No! Then what is 
the use of it ?¢ Felicia Hemans, again: Her Songs of the A | ffections are very charm- 
ing, but would they marry her to a Duke? Certainly not; then what right have 
Mrs. Hemans and her friends to say, that genius is a nobler endowment than 
fortune ? 

D. 8. ¥Y.—Shall I give you a few passages from Lord Porchester’s forth-coming 
Epic, The Romans in Britain? 

O'G. M.—Not now I entertain a poor opinion of our noble poets: their heads 
seem to be in the condition of Lady Answerall’s pin cushion, they want stuffing. 

D. S. Y.—Perhaps it is with a view of remedying this defect, that Mr. Murray 
is about to publish a Series of Treatises upon the Elementary Branches of Edu- 
cation, addressed particularly to the young nobility. Who do you think is to 
be Editor ? 

O’'G. M.—The Ear! of Eldon ? 

D. S. Y.—The Marquess of Londonderry; and the contributors, as you may eon- 
clude, are of the highest order. The two first Treatises upon Frugality and 
Domestic Affection, by Lords Lyndhurst and Ellenborough. 

O’'G. M.—They will, indeed, write like persons of authority. 

D. S. ¥.—And that, upon the various modes of escaping from a conflagration, 
and the peculiar qualities of the fire-proof dresses, recently invented by Signor 
Valentine of Florence, will be contributed by Sir Charles Wetherell. 


At this moment the Temple clock struck two, and the Double Sighted Youth 
leaping up at once made a gigantic spring towards the door, and before I could 
open my mouth he was half way down stairs, and in a moment I heard the ring- 
ing of his footsteps along the court. I have, however, seen Gordon since, and he 
has kindly promised to pay me another visit, and at the same time to enlighten 
me respecting the mysterious appearances which are now gathering along the 
political horizon. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Macisteriat Macoc. — “ Yesterday Mr. James Brennan, the artist, was 
brought from the New Prison, Clerkenwell, for examination, before Mr. Laing, 
the sitting magistrate, on the charge of having knowingly uttered a forged 
writing, purporting to be Bill of a Exchange for £20 to Messrs. Venables and Co, 
Linen-drapers, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Brunswick-square. 

So far, so good; and Mr. Harmer having proved to demonstration that 
the bill was a forgery, the case for the present closed, and here comes the 
rub.— 


“ Mr. Humphreys, for the defence, informed the Magistrate that a number of 
see were in attendance who could positively and distinctly prove an alibi, and 
e trusted that the magistrate would not send a party for trial, until the witnesses 
on behalf of the prisoner had been heard.—Mr. Laing replied, that he had made up 
his mind to send the prisoner for trial, therefore witnesses, as to alibi, would prove of 
no avail if he heard them.” 

We have put the last two lines in italics, for we know not how to 
indicate them sufficiently to the reader in any other manner. We confess 
that indignation prevailed over every feeling during our perusal of them, 
Truly, Mr. Laing, although au illustrious, you are certainly, to say the 
least, a very eccentric gentleman! There are, indeed, a few things upon 
which a man’s mind may be supposed to be made up so decidedly, as to 
admit of no shadow of change. The lying perversity of the German 
Prince, the paternal indifference of Lord Plunket, or the unmixed piety of 
Bishop Philpott, are facts at once so clear and self-evident, as to neutralize 
any effort, however ingenious, to invalidate their truth. If a reader of 
Blackwood were to urge an enthusiastic partizan of the Monthly to the 
perusal of “Kit North's” last rhapsody about poets, the admirer of the 
Monthly would, of course, scant Kit North’s paper, or any other, since 
his mind was already made up to send Blackwood, and indeed all others, 
to Coventry. There might be justice in that, but that a man should be 
sent to prison, perhaps to his utter ruin and destruction, upon the charge 
of a crime which respectable witnesses were ready to prove it was impos- 
sible he could commit, appears so monstrous a perversion of all right and 
justice, that it involves an entire change in our social system. We cannot 
believe that such an act would be warranted by law, but is rather one of 
the many examples of caprice and mystification of these petty Daniels. 
If, however, the legislature, in its abundant affection, should have enacted 
laws to authorise such an arbitrary announcement, or should even have 
given these lords of the watch-house and treadmill, the power of inter- 
preting such law in any way that may best suit their puissant magis- 
terial will and convenience, then we say a new order of things will be 
necessary. Instead of directing our mistrust and vigilance against the 
open and professed enemies of purses, person, and character, let rather our 
utmost caution be employed to save ourselves from our protectors (!) 
Let us no longer fear the wolf, but the husbandman, for the bite of the 
one is less to be dreaded than the crook of the other. 





May Day 1n CuiL1.—The commencement of this month, so dear to 
our earliest recollections, the very name of which is associated with an 
European’s ideas of spring, and rural happiness, is celebrated in Chili and 
the southern parts of Spanish America, in a far different manner than our 
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own joyous country festival of England. It is the sad and solemn 
“Commemoration of the Cross,” that then assembles the devout 
payzdnos in their respective village plazas ; and May, the November of 
the southern climates, supplies them with appropriate emblems in the 
sere aud yellow leaves of autumn vegetation, and the few withering flowers 
that still linger and droop on the verge of the forests. Instead of the 
tall slender May-pole, flaunting with garlands and early flowers, and deco- 
rated with ribbons of every hue, as a signal for the evening dance, the 
venerable village cross, thickly covered with a profusion of myrtle, escéva, 
and various other dark-coloured evergreens, is surrounded during the day by 

ed devotees, clad in the sombre habits of the religious orders which they 
profess, kneeling in the dust, and reciting repeated rosaries ; and, at night, 
is lighted up with small lamps, casting a dim, melancholy light, barely 
sufficient to distinguish the forms of the penitentes, veiled, naked to the 
waist, and armed with scourges, lashing themselves in frantic penance, as 
a fancied atonement for sins of too deep a dye, doubtless, to receive abso- 
lution from the church on any other terms. 

On this night, the numerous crosses to be found on the road-side in 
that country, erected by superstitious piety near spots that have been 
stained by murder, are illuminated with a few tapers. A prominent object, 
from the Alaméda of the Tajamar, in Santiago, is a large cross of this 
description, erected on the summit of a neighbouring conical hill, the 
Cerro de San Cristoval. There an unfortunate Chiléna lady was murdered 
by her former lover the Marquez de —-————, in a paroxysm of un- 
founded jealousy, into which he had been purposely betrayed by a disap- 
pointed rival. He still lives, and walks that very Alaméda ; from whence 
he cannot Lut distinctly see the illuminated cross, on each returning first 
of May. 

On the Llano de Portales, too, the plain beyond the promenade of the 
Obelisk, a stake, on which are fixed the skull and hands of a plebeian mur- 
derer, is conspicuously pointed out by a lantern. Collections are also 
made, from door to door, and in every place of public resort, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing candles, to range along the wall at the usual place of 
execution, and on the banquillos, or fixed seats, in which criminals sen- 
tenced to be shot, are secured. Nothing, in short, but the gloomiest re- 
collections appear to prevail, on this day, throughout a nation so remark- 
able, at all other times, for hilarity and mirth, 





A Companion FOR Lorp Byron.—The author of Don Juan was 
celebrated, we believe, for the variety and beauty of his lady companions. 
We have a glorious list in our memory ! There was the gentle hazel-eyed 
and raven-haired girl of Ravenna, and the fond Venetian, of whom, he 
told Moore, he should “ never tire,” and the Countess, the lovely Guiccioli, 
and a hundred others. A new candidate for his lordship’s acquaintance 
is announced in the Metropolitan for April. It is a dainty morceau, and 
deserves extraction. It runneth as follows : 


“MINOR POETICAL PIECES, 
BY MRS. PARKYNS, 
Of Ruddington, 
In Svo. Uniform with Lord Byron's Early Poems.” 
Mrs. Parkyns of Ruddington ! Is there not something very sweet and 
honey-breathing in the word Ruddington ? 
M.M. New Series.—-Vou. XIII. No. 77. 2k 
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But where is Ruddington? We flatter ourselves that we profess some 
slight knowledge of Geography. We have studied Pinnock’s Catechism, 
can point out upon the map some of the principal cities of Eurepe—but 
we never heard of Ruddington. ‘The Larnders are likewise entirely ignorant 
of it; but fancy it is situated somewhere about twenty miles east of 
Timbuctvo, We intend paying a visit in the coming summer to Newstead, 
and we would gladly link Ruddington to it, and sosend them both to im- 
mortality. Oh, how we long for the appearance of these Minor Poetical 
Pieces! to be printed uniform with Childe Harold’s Early Poems !— 
Oh! Mrs, Parkyns! where is Ruddington ? 





Tue Empenor or Cuina on wis Knexs.—The barbarian women of 
Cavton are not the only sources of annoyance to his Majesty of the 
Celestial Empire. We observe ina letter, recently received from Pekin, 
an account of his worshipping and sacrificing to Hwang-Ti, the Yellow 
Emperor.” ‘The ceremony consisted in drinking the Cup of Bliss, kneeling 
thrice, and putting his forehead to the ground nine times. The mighty 
and ever to be feared Taou-Kwang (the name of the reigning emperor) 
appears to have relished these genufluctions very moderately, for he has 
reprimanded the conductor of the ceremonial for giving the words— 
kneel, knock—kneel, knock—kneel, nock-—too slowly. We omit the 
original, thinking that our readers will be satisfied with a translation. He 
complains, also, that the person who read the prayer had a weak voice, 
and commands that another be found, whoa is blessed with a sonorous 
utterance, and perfectly versed, moreover, in the detail of the ceremony. 
Most siacerely do we sympathise with the Shadow of the Universe in his 
afflictions. We trust, however, that no future ambassador will demur 
about the nine bowings of the head, seeing that Taou-Kwang does not 
hesitate to show a similar respect to the Yellow Emperor. 





CHOLERA TURNED TO Account.—We have seldom been more amused, 
if, indeed, we ought tu confess deriving amusement from so serious a sub- 
ject, than at the gasconading proclamation of the French King on the 
subject of cholera. It intimates that this disease is merely a scourge to 
base and vulgar souls, that the refinement and known cleanliness of the 
Parisians will effectually secure them from its ravages. The national 
vanity, however, is doomed to a most severe mortification ; the injury 
they have sustained is trifling in comparison. It appears that upwards 
of twelve thousand men gain their living by grubbing amungst the filth 
for bones aud offal of various sorts, and have almost created another revo- 
lution, because the operators, under the sanatory laws, by removing the 
sources of their prosperity, have abridged their pleasant labours. Their 
great men are dying; but what of that? their milliners have taken up 
the subject, and are about to indemnify them for the loss. The Parisian 
belles, who will be spared to disport themselves at the approaching pro- 
menade aux Longchamps, will favour a particular or shade of blue to be 
called “ Blue Cholerique,” and the “ grande rage” for the season will be 
an improvisation of the celebrated Victorine, the Chu peau a@ la cholorie. 





Anoruer Lion.—London is becoming quite destitute of Lions : Prince 
Pickler Muskau is gone buck to ‘ Julia ;’ and our excellent friend, the 


* Hwang-Ti was the divine founder of asriculture. 
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Ettrick Shepherd, to his beloved ‘ Mary." ‘The Cholera has been long 
enough with us to be placed upon a friendly footing. The disease, as it 
has been called pur excellence, is evidently an ardent ameliorator of the 
condition of the poor—a sort of Indian Howard, whose efforts, since his 
arrival in this couutry, have been unremittingly devoted to the improving 
the condition of the poor by passing them as speedily as possible to a 
more charitable country. 

To supply this deficiency in our menagerie, we are indebted to George 
Bennet, the surgeon, who has introduced another Lion in the shape of an 
interesting Repuan child. It is almost unnecessary to observe that Clara 
(the name of the girl) is the first of her race who has ever visited our 
shores. A portrait of the lady illustrates Mr. Bennet’s memoir, and we 
must candidly say, that a mouth more adapted to the reception and mas- 
tication of human flesh we have never beheld ; for we blush, to say, Clara 
is a true stickler for the ancient monarchical right of her ancestors—~ 
cannibalism ! ‘The interesting Clara entertains, says Mr. Bennet, when 
brought into society, the spirit of her native independence. We know not 
in what sense these words can be taken, but we would in all diffi- 
dence suggest to Mr. Bennet the propriety of continually supplying the 
young lady with a reasonable quantity of food. It may be expedient to 
avoid all those Public Fasts, called conversazzoni. Clara certainly con- 
ducted herself with propriety and moderation at a soirée at the Royal 
Institution. Nevertheless, we would impress upon all who may chance 
to be in the vicinity of Clara, the necessity of being cautious ; for old pre- 
judices and habits are more frequently deadened for a time, than entirely 
eradicated. 





Tue Seconpn Reapinc.—Earl Grey has at last proved, triumphantly 
we presume it must be called, the correctness of his calculations, though 
at the cost of more intense and mischievous anxiety to the country, than 
any minister, probably, ever before chose to incur the odium of, upon his 
single responsibility, or without stronger and more statesmanlike reasons 
than any that are discoverable in Lord Grey’s anti-creation code of error. 
He has carried the Second Reading of the Bill by an illustrious majority 
of Nine. He has escaped destruction, as if by the strength of what was 
considered in the Minister's younger days a magical number; but the 
people have lost all faith in magic, and would rather have an unlucky 
number of a higher amount—one that might be more likely to carry their 
measure unmutilated through the Committee. Up to this point Lord 
Grey has unquestionably triumphed. He refused to comply with the 
unanimous call of the country for a new creation of Peers; he per- 
severingly resisted the demand for a bridge over the stream, though he 
admitted the current to be strong, and the passage perilous; he de- 
termined upon leaping it, and has miraculously escaped without loss of 
life: he can just enjoy the reflection that he was not drowned in 
the attempt. But is he yet out of danger, on the shelving bank which he 
has gained, surrounded as he is by fords, shallows, quicksands, rocks, reefs, 
breakers-a-head, and other unnameable inconveniences and impediments ? 
Will he yet make good his passage, without resorting, after all, to the 
measure of expediency which, with such devoted affection for the dignity 
of his order, and such impenetrable deafness to the demands of those 
whose stake is in his hands, he still confidently and consistently declines ? 

2R 2 
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Admitting that the experiment may be a successful one, and that the 
Bishop of London and my Lord Harrowby will act up to the letter of their 
declarations, still it is rather difficult to induce the people at large, who 
know the temper and tenderness of the House of Lords as well as Lord 
Grey himself, to place their faith in its practicability; and, therefore, it 
would be wiser in his Lordship to make assurance doubly sure, and allay 
the irritated and impatient feeling of the country, than to stand upon 
a point of honour with a House that has been “ swamped” often enough 
for its own purposes, without murmuring, or feeling its dignity in the 
smallest degree diminished by an increase of its numbers. One thing, at 
least, is certain, that when we look dispassionately, and without any 
leaven of anger or prejudice, upon some of the recent exhibitions that 
have occurred there, it would be much more difficult to lessen its respec- 
tability as a body, than toadd to it. A vein of youthful and more modern 
sentiment and feeling infused into the House, by even a small creation of 
liberal Peers, judiciously selected, might raise the hereditary branch of the 
legislature a step higher in public opinion than it now stands; but a 
second rejection of the Bill, or what, in fact, would be still more 
degrading to the Lords, a mutilation of its principles, would hardly sink 
ita step lower. ‘Toryism, like treason, has done its worst—* nothing, 
nothing can touch us further.” 

This, however, may, with justice be said of the Lords—that they de- 
bated the matter with infinitely more rhetorical ability than the Commons ; 
though it must at the same time be owned, they were far from being des- 
titute of their Sugdens and Sibthorpes, their Gordons and their Goul- 
burns. In the four nights’ debate, there were, perhaps, four very able, 
and one or two admirable speeches ; containiug, as might have been 
expected, nothing very novel in the way of argument, but much that was 
pointed in the way of personal attack, and energetic peroration. It was 
scarcely to be supposed that any thing absolutely new could be said on 
either side ; but the old objections were reiterated with imperturbable seri- 
ousness of style, and the old refutations were urged in reply, with as much 
praiseworthy fervour as if they were really worth answering. Lord Grey 
took the lead, particularly in his closing speech, on the enlightened side. 
The Right Reverend Dr. Philpotts (if we apply such terms to a man who 
is seldom right, and never reverend) led the way on the blind side; and 
the Earl of Harrowby was the champion of the one-eved squadron, better 
known by the designation of the Waverers. But the question, who took 
the lead in talent, however important it may be to the speakers, has at 
this moment no interest for the public mind. The people have no eyes or 
ears but for events: the age of words is gone by. 

The hour is at hand, when the grand question, as far as regards the 
present bill, must be brought to a decision. That it will pass through the 
furnace of the committee unscathed, we do not indulge a hope ; that the 
rate of qualification will be regarded as sacred, that the metropolitan clause 
will be held inviolable, by the Falmouths and the Mansfields, the Carnar- 
vons and the Ellenboroughs, the Londonderrys and the Wellingtons, we 
cannot for an instant prevail upon ourselves to believe. Still we do not 
say to the people, or to their unreformed representatives, reject the bill 

ather than receive it in an abridged and mutilated form. Our motto is, 
take what they will give ; be it what it may, it will place us on a vantage 
ground, where we can demand what we now sue for. Were the Lill ft) 
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pass entire, it would be absurd to regard it as final. ‘To pare it down, 
therefore, is only to delay a little longer what must ultimately be conceded. 
This is all that is within the power of the Lords to achieve. They may, 
thanks to Earl Grey's anti-creative delicacy, move asslowlyas they please— 
but move they must ; and every step that they take, is a step gained in 
the onward progression of the people. 


Tue Cause or tHe Drama.—Out of debating evil cometh dramatic 
good. In spite of the absorbing nature of the political discussions of the 
day, and the general stagn nation of commerce and literature which has 
been the result of the long splitting-of-hairs in the House of Commons, 
the Drama is lifting up its head in sunshine, and promises a new era as 
golden as an Elizabethan day. ‘The production of Mr. Knowles’s play 
affords us one assurance of this ; and the generous enthusiasm with which 
the question of a “ free-trade” in the drama has been supported by the 
public, and advocated by several illustrious partizans of the people, gives 
equal assurance that the monopolies will ere long be broken down, and that a 
great proportion of the literary talent of England will, at last, devote 
itself in one shape or other to dramatic composition. We feel confident 
that such an exercise of much of the living genius of the age will be co- 
eval with the removal of the restrictions upon dramatic performances. 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer was among the very first to attach his sanctioning 
name to a cause, which had nothing but its own truth to dignify it, but 
which his example and advocacy have greatly tended to made popular. 
He has given notice of a motion, on the 31st instant, for extending the 
free and full performance of the legitimate drama to all theatres—in 
other words, for the disseminationof Shakespearian knowledge (wt hich com- 
bines the advantages of being both “ useful” and “ entertaining”), and for 
the abolition of nonsense in the suburbs of this intelligent metropolis. 
Mr. Bulwer has a right to claim the support of every member of parlia- 
ment connected with the liberal interest ; the rational amusements of the 
people are almost as important as the exercise of their political rights— 
but the spirit of this question is not limited simply to a free-trade in their 
amusements, but embraces the loftier principle of directing a finer taste 
and a more enlarged intelligence into channels which monopoly has 
hitherto kept dry. ‘That Mr. Bulwer—should his motion fail the first 
time, from any devotion to the doctrine of vested rights, or delicacy to 
patentees—will persevere again and again, we have no doubt. The motion 
for a Repeal of the Taxes upon Knowledge, of which notice was given 
by him some time ago, has been repeatedly and unavoidably deferred ; but 
we hope that ere the lapse of another month, both questions will have been 
brought forward, and that Mr. Bulwer will have entitled himself to the 
praise of having achieved nobly what he has so spiritedly undertaken. 
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THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Exerer CuanGe has vanished : Pidcock and Polito have long ceased 
to hold their court in that ancient edifice which in former days was wont to 
strike the eye of the youthful Christmas visitor, as he approached with 
jocund heart and light step. Chuny has departed this life; Nero the elder 
sleeps with his ancestors ; the ruddy beef-eater no longer reminds the 
passer by that it is feeding time—no longer presents his bill of fare at the 
small gothic door, which led to the palace of the lions ; and on the spot 
where all their departed greatness was once centred, there has sprung up 
a line of five-storied houses, telling too plainly the dismal story of their 
predecessors’ ruin. ‘The tigers, too, have seen their vicissitudes ; driven 
from their ancient dwelling, they found a temporary refuge in the Regal 
stables, at Charing Cross; but again compelled to seek another asylum, 
their fate depended on a breath. 

Their maguanimous possessor could not make up his mind to skeleton- 
ize them, and the shins of beef, which they daily demanded, were not 
atoned for by the pleasure of witnessing the avidity with which they 
devoured them. The Zoological Society refused to purchase them: the 
Opposition protested against “their being let loose on society; to freight 
them back to Bengal and Africa was perdition, and the destinies of “ Nero 
and hisroom” were again suspended on a thread. In thisdilemma the county 
of Surrey put forth its claims to the possession ofa place of delightful recre- 
ation, combived with instruction in its most pleasing form. ‘The enterprise 
was undertaken : the lake was sounded, and its bays and inlets explored ; 
the hermitage was swept of the bones of its former occupiers ; the grounds 
surveyed, and the modern Browne, Phillips,—the author of “ Sylvia 
Florifera,’’—was called in to plan, and to execute his plans. Under his skilful 
arrangement, the new gardens speedily assumed a tasteful aspect. The 
“‘ capabilities” were improved and rendered available, and the dislodged 
menagerie at length took up a position of great advantage. The garden 
is now in a condition to vie with its aristocratic (though by no means con- 
temptible) rival at the western side of London. ‘The visitor on his entrance 
is greeted by an expanse of waters (covered with pelicans, swans, and 
others of the aquatics) which is seen gently undulating beyond a lawn of 
some extent. He promenades down a gravel walk bordered with rare 
shrubs and flowers, until he arrives at a small glazed alcove, wherein is 
placed various species of lories, maccaws, cockatoos, parroquets, minas, 
averdavats, (as Joseph Surface calls them,) and other small birds. Some 
of them are admirable, not only for their beauty of plumage, but likewise 
for their powers of imitating the human voice. One, indeed, surpassed 
any thing we had before heard, a mino, from China, using in the most 

ruff and seamanlike voice, various nautical phrases, besides calling him- 
self Pretty Mino, and various other adulatory epithets. 

On passing from the snakes and birds, the next object which strikes the 
eve isa large circular glazed building, which at first one supposes to be an 
immense green-house ; on entering, however, the roaring, howling, chat- 
tering, laughing, squeaking, and growling, of the hungry animals speedily 
dissipate the illusion. The hour at which we entered was a few minutes 
before four o'clock, at which time they are fed ; the food, as soon as seen, 
produces an excitement which in the animals is such as to render the 
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place a Babel, “ where none but savage monsters roar.” ~ ‘The opportunity 
was propitious for observing the peculiarities of each of the various preda- 
tury species. Crouching with his head between his paws, the noble African 
Lidn watched with an eye of intense expression the keeper's progress 
round the dens : his sole intimation of impatience being a short guttural 
bark. Next to him similarly posed was the liotess in a separate den, for 
their excitement over their food is too great to render it safe for them to 
remain in the same habitation, although at other times they are friendly and 
even loving. The tiger is the next great feature of the place, and the 
savageness which always lurks about his eye was now fully developed ; 
repeated springs at the iron bats which confined him, and repeated roars 
shewed pretty clearly his eagerness for food ; his neighbours the leopards, 
(of which there are two species, African and Eastern,) bounding lightly 
uround their confined spaces, uttered no sounds, but only shewed their teeth— 

formidable enough to be sure, yet not so much, as to dissipate the prepos- 
session with which their meek looks and graceful conformations inspire 
their visitors. There is also a remarkably fine Persian lion, the character 
of whose countenance differs greatly from that of his neighbour the African. 
The difference in the temperature of the countries whence they are respect- 
ively brought, will sufficiently account for their physiognomical character- 
istics. ‘The arid and burning sands of the African desert are indicated in 
the stern, though not ill-natured aspect of him of the black, shaggy, erect 
mane; whilst the softer expression of eye, and white curling mane of the 
Persian, are to be referred to the luxurious climate and the shaded woods 
of the banks of the Euphrates. There is a remarkable difference also to be 
observed in the inanner of devouring their food, between the lion and the 
tigers, panthers and leopards. The first seizes his bone boldly, and cun- 
fronts his keeper with an angry majesty which nothing short of an attempt 
tu recover the gift will disturb, and even that is met no farther than with 
in impatient lifting of his paw, and the change of color in his eye from 
green to coal-red. The tiger and the rest seize their portions with a 
scream of delight, and turning their backs on the glare of day, cease not 
to growl, and tug at the flesh and muscle until not a vestige is left on the 
bone, which they leisurely strip of the peritoneum, by licking it with their 
rough tongues. 

There are other objects of almost equal interest within this well-con- 
trived habitation, which deserve notice; but let us pass out at one of the 
dvors, and proceed to a building which is seen through the windows, the en- 
trance of which is surmounted by a pair of magnificent horns, originally the 
appurtenances of an Indian bull. This building contains, amongst other 
interesting specimens of natural history, a pair of gnus of great beauty ; 
to please us, and to shew them to advantage, they were let out into 
the paddock which adjoins their place of continement ; and the graceful 
antics by which they testified their pleasure, were of themselves a sufficient 
reward for our walk. ‘ihe droll appearance of their heads, ‘Which are 
covered with long bristles, extending to the dewlap and to the shoulder : 
the breadth of their nostrils, and the massive and formidable horns with 
which they are armed, give these curious brutes the look of a pair of 
devils. ‘They are formed with great power, and also great capability for 
speed, the depth of the shoulder, and extent of muscle, being very remark- 
able. Their legs are as fine as those of any thoroughbred, and their 
action on a trot surpasses that of any horse we ever saw. Most of our 
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readers must have seen the trot of a horse when at liberty in his pasture, 
which differs greatly in freedom from his action in harness, or when 
saddled. The trot of these gnus was somewhat similar, but there was a 
degree of deliberate ease about it which resembles nothing we ever wit- 
nessed before, and which made them seem as if they were moving on air, 
Near them is an elk, who, having lost his horns, presents a most gro- 
tesque figure. A young camel amused us with his gambols, and an 
ingenious youth who accompanied us was rewarded by the lama, in 
return for sundry pokes with a stick and tugs at his ear, with a mouthful 
of chewed grass and saliva, which the animal shot with the force of an 
air-gun into his eyes, nostrils and mouth ; a fact which we record for the 
benefit of visitors with similar mischievous propensities. The remaining 
objects of inspection must receive their due share of attention at some 
future opportunity, which we shall not fail to take. The monkeys shewed 
to great advantage; exhibiting their gambols in all the delight of a 
tropical climate. The botanical arrangements of the gardens are under 
the care of Mr. Phillips, who has already done so much for them. The 
circular glazed building, containing the lions and other beasts, was 
planned and executed by him; he has also planted the avenues to 
the various buildings with specimens of every forest-tree which is 
to be met with in England; and it is in contemplation to form a 
botanical garden on a small scale. ‘here is a list of donors and bene- 
factors to the gardens, amongst the names inscribed in which we were 
glad to see those of many scientific and noble persons. 

We are sure that this description of the Surrey Gardens and their 
inhabitants will not, particularly at this holiday season, be unacceptable. 
But at all events it is proper that the spirit with which Mr. Cross (a 
monarch in menagerie matters) has taken up the idea suggested by the 
Zoological Society, and established a sort of quadruped association for the 
diffusion of useful and entertaining knowledge in Surrey, should be known 
to the public. His gardens promise to excel the parent gardens in other 
things than beauty of foliage and extent of space ; and his sheet of water 
will at least be unrivalled. When we look at what he has done in a very 
short space of time, it must be admitted that he has far outstripped the 
exertions of the Society, backed as they have been by the wealth and 
science of the country. But Mr. Cross has committed a mistake—he 
should not have subjected his visitors to the penalty of procuring a ticket 
of admission. The shilling should have been all sufficient. It is very 
characteristic that the aristocracy, whose gardens are supported by the 
public, should stand upon so silly a distinction; but Mr, Cross should 


have scorned exclusiveness. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





Tour 1n Germany, Hoiianp AND ENGLAND, IN THE YEARS 1826, 1827, AND 
1828. By a German Prince. Vors. III. ann IV. 


Tuis book seems to have made what is technically called a Ait. The English 
were tickled at the idea of a foreign highness writing about their dinners and danc- 
ings. Some were alarmed, some indignant, and some delighted; and all, whether 
friends or enemies, exaggerated unconsciously the wit and wickedness, cleverness 
and comicality of Prince Puckler Muskaw. 

The Prince—if Prince he be—appears to us to unite a singular activity of mind 
to very moderate abilities. Hein general describes what he sees with fidelity, but 
often reasons badly ; and as his reasonings arise at the instant of the impression— 
when he discovers in the process of writing any error in the ratiocination—he 
chooses rather to alter the description than his opinion. Rather a ludicrous instance 
of the effect of imagination, on a man of this character, is given in his stage criti- 
cism on Macbeth. The Prince, it appears, abhors the pasteboard figure made use 
of on the German stage in the representation of Banquo’s ghost ; and the following 
isthe description, which he gives to his countrymen, of the way the affair is ma- 
naged at Drury-Lane :— 

‘* Here the entrance of the ghost is so cleverly concealed, by the bustle of the guests 
taking their seats at several tables, that it is not till the King prepares to sit down that the 
dreadful form, seated in his place, is suddenly visible to him and the audience. The 
bloody wounds upon his pale countenance, (of course, it is the actor himself who played 
Banquo, ) without rendering it ludicrous by nearly severing the head from the body ; and 
when he looks up fixedly at the King from the festive tables, surrounded by the busy tu- 
mult of the guests, then nods to him, and slowly sinks into the earth, the illusion was 
perfect as the effect is fearful and thrilling.” —vol. iv. p. 247. 


A few more such passages would make one suspect the book to be a romance. 
In England the Ghost is not so ill-bred as to come in before the guests are quietly 
seated ; and the guests, on their part, knew too well the rules of good society to in- 
terrupt the collocuy of the King and the Ghost by tumult of any kind. They listen 
with respectful attention to what is going on, and appear to be much gratitied by 
the appearance of the new visiter. As for the Ghost himself, so far from slinking 
down into the earth, as if ashamed of his calling, he tramps in and out (in the per- 
son of Mr. Cooper) as emphaticaily as any live man of eleven stone in London. 
If Prince Buckler Macaw (according to the reading of a lady of our acquaintance) 
had remarked, that the appearance of this substantial ghost is as impertinent as 
would be that of a Birmingham dagger, let down by a string, and played like a 
baited hook before a salmon in the dagger-scene, we should have thanked him for 
the suggestion. It is indeed surprising that the means of the air-drawn dagger, 
which never failed in its effect even on the dullest conceptions, should not have 
taught our managers a lesson. Shakespeare, perhaps, would not have been justi- 
fied, in his age, in the innovation; but we are convinced we wished that the a 
rition of Banquo should only be visible to the “ mind’s eye”—his ghosts talk that 
are meant to be seen. 

His highness complains grievously, in some places, of English want of hospita- 
lity. This charge happily is unfounded, or we should have lost many true and 
piquant descriptions of our national manners from the Prince’s pen. In fact, he 
appears to have been feasted to actual repletion ; and, at one time, said candidly, 
that a foreigner who consents to see all the grad&tions of social life can hardly hold 
out a London reason, “ More than forty invitations are now lying on my table— 
C’est la mer a boire!” What provokes him most, however, it seems, is the melan- 
choly fact that the English in Germany will not be prevailed upon sometimes to 
accept of feasts in return; and he tells, on this subject, a good story of one of our 
little viscounts refusing the invitation of a prince! 

“* I know that in one of the largest towns in Germany, a prince of the house of K , 
distinguished for his frank, chivalrous courtesy, and amiable character, invited an English 
viscount, who had but just arrived, and had not yet been presented to him, to a hunting- 
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party ; to which his lordship replied, that he could not accept the invitation, as the prince 
was perjectiy unknown to him,” —vol. iii, page 117. 

This is still better than Madame de Stael’s declining to breakfast, one day, with 
George IV., because she was previously engaged ! ‘ 

The picture of fashionable variety which our author sums up, is exceedingly good 
and not at all overcharged. The English nobility, he observes, cannot establish 
their supremacy on the score of noble blood and high extraction ; because, in many 
cases, nothing remains of an ancient family but the name: nor would wealth, nor 
political power, answer the purpose; for both are accessible to the meanest and 
dirtiest trader in the country. To support their pretensions, therefore, and avoid 
the world’s dread laugh, “ an entirely new power was placed on the throne, as 
supreme and absolute sovereign—fashion. 

“The spirit of caste, which, emanating from this source, descends through all 
stages of society in greater or less force, has received here a power, consistency, and 
full development, wholly unexampled in any other country.*** Every class of 
society, as well as every field, in England, is separated from every other by a hedge 
of thorns.*** Of course, every reflecting person sees at a glance that a society so 
constituted must necessarily become eminently provincial (small townish) in its 
several coteries; and this strikingly distinguishes it from the large and cosmo- 
politan society at Paris” *** 

“A London exclusive of the present day is in truth nothing more than a bad, flat, 
dull impression of a roué of the Regency, and a courtier of Louis XV.: both have 
in common, selfishness, levity, boundless vanity, and an utter want of heart; 
both think they can set themselves above every thing by means of contempt, deri- 
sion and insolence; both creep in the dust before one idol alone ; the Frenchman 
of the last age, before his king, the Englishman of this before any acknowledged 
ruler in the Empire of Britain.*** 

“The highest triumph of the English ‘ dandy’ is, to appear in the most wooden 
manners, as little polished as will suffice to avoid castigation ; nay, to contrive even 
his civilities so, that they are as near as may be to affronts: this, indeed, is the 
style of deportment which confers upon him the greatest celebrity.*** That his 
conversation consists only of the most trivial local jests and scandal; that with men, 
he can talk only of gambling or of sporting; that, except a few fashionable 
phrases which the shallowest head can the easiest contain, he is deplorably igno- 
rant; that his awkward ‘ tournure’ goes not beyond the ‘ nonchalance’ of a 
plough boy, who stretches himself at his length on the ale-house settle; and that 
his grace is very much like that of a bear which has been taught to dance; all 
this does not rob his crown of a single jewel.” 

The whole of this part of the work, however, is made ridiculous by a note, added, 
we trust, by the printer’s devil, declaring that the above portrait has ceased to 
be a likeness, since the accession of the present frank, noble, &c. king, and simple, 
aimable, &c. &c. queen! The author forgot that but a short time before, he pro- 
nounced, as an eulogium, that the present King had no more influence over 
fashions than his grandfather George I[]., who was one of the most unfashionable 
men in his dominions. 

A still stronger influence, we trust, will speedily be exerted to put down a spee- 
tacle which degrades us in the eyes of foreigners, and causes us te be laughed at as 
monkeys and puppies all over the world. As the people rise in power, the little 
creatures of fashion must fall; and the time is not far distant when details, like 
those now before us, will be read with as much laughter as we bestow upon our 
great grandmother’s hair dresser, or any other ancestral monstrosity. 





THE Sone or Atpion; Lines ON rHE FaLt or Warsaw; AND OTHER Poems. 
By Henry Sewewt Srokes. 


This is a well-timed and well-intended production; and it exhibits at least the 
enthusiasm which is so essential a component part of poetry. It has been favourably 
received, we believe, by the critics in general, and we are far from wishing to im- 

uugn their judgment. The author feels well, and strongly—and is besides, we 
Save heard, in circumstances which render a speedy sale of the work desirable. 
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Our good wishes are at his service; and the following quotation from one of the 
shorter poems in the volume, will serve him we hope with our readers. 


Tue Mariner’s Sone. 
‘‘ Sing joy—sing joy! as in canvass flight 
We skim the mountain seas, 
Blithe o’er the clouds as the birds of light 
When they chaunt their morning glees. 


The waves spring away from the breeze’s lash, 
Like shades of the summer sky, 

And wantonly frolic and gaily plash 
In their sportive extacy. 


On the snow-white steeds of the deep we ride, 
That so lightly, lightly prance ; 

That sweep along with a conscious pride, 
And in glittering ranks advance. 


To the sound of music speed we on, 
To the ocean’s mighty band ; 
To the breeze’s time keep unison, 
As though to a master’s hand.” 
* * * pp. 155—9. 





ANNALS AND ANTiquities oF Rasast’HaN, oR THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
Raspoor SraTes oF inpia. By Likurenanr-Cotonet James Top, Late 
Pouirican AGENT TO THE WeEsTERN Raspoor Srares. Vor. II. 


Tuis great and important work is at length completed, and we have to congratu- 
late the English public on perusing, in their own language, a complete History of 
the Hindoo States. Colonel Tod was in many respects eminently well qualified 
for the task which he has now fulfilled; but his long residence among the people, 
and the high official situation he held, superadded advantages such as rarely meet 
in the character of a historian. 

To this character, however, he cares little to aspire. He is only anxious to de- 
scribe, justly and minutely, the interesting races to whom his work refers—to dissi- 
pate the ignorance and prejudices of Europeans—and to exhibit distinctly the true 
policy of the “ Masters of India.” With this rule in view, he does not sit down 
to write a “ History”, but to communicate information. Like Herodotus, he presses 
history, and tradition, and hear-say, and general knowledge, and travelling ex- 
perience, andadventures, into the service ; and out of the whole he has suceeeded in 
producing a work, although bulky, and indeed somewhat alarming to look at, which 
unites (owing to the peculiarities of the people and his mode of treating the subject) 
all the truth of history with all the charms of romance. 

The Plates, twenty-three in number, besides being larger, are fully equal in 
interest and execution to the finest of the “ Annual” illustrations ; and to persons 
who indulge their taste in this way, will take off at least two guineas from the price 
of the volume. Altogether, in appearance, typography, and general “ getting up,” 
this is one of the handsomest specimens we have seen of the race of literary Anaks. 

Unfortunately, however, it is now teo late in the month to examine its volumi- 
nous pages with the minuteness which would enable us to speak in more than 
general terms. On another occasion we may do the work more justice. 

Tae Lives oF THE MOsT EMINENT British Painters, Scutprors, AND ARCHI- 
tecrs. By Aryan Cunnincuam. Vou. V. Famicy Lisrary. No. 27. 


Tais volume is ere now in every body’s hands, and it deserves to be so. Mr. 
Cunningham appears to have set about his task con amore; and, as might have 
been expected from a man of his talent under such circumstances, has produced a 
work at once valuable and delightful. Extracts from so small, so cheap, and so 
popular a work would be impertinent; and all, therefore, that it is necessary to say 
of the present volume is, that it is quite as good as its predecessors. 
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Tur Rent Day; a Domestic Drama. . By Dovctas JERROLD 


Tue success which attended the representation of this drama, at Drury Lane 
theatre, has induced some of the minors’ managers to bring out dramatic pieces 
bearing a similar name, and, in all respects but talents, of a similar nature to the 
original. This is no less unjust to the author, than injurious to themselves. But 
the mischief does not stop here. Those literary corsairs, who carry on a disgraceful 
traffic by publishing pirated editions at a low price, of any work which attracts 

eneral attention, have been enabled to evade the law of copyright, and to defraud 
the author, in some measure, of the profits which ought in ail cases to be the 
reward of his successful labours. 

Of Mr. Jerrold, as a dramatist, we have next to speak. He has produced several 
pieces, all marked with the characters of genius, yet bearing about them evidences 
of a youthful writer, of hasty composition, and of a knowledge of human nature 
which appeared to have been drawn from books rather than mankind. But the 
generality of them breathe a generous enthusiasm ; and, in spite of the repulsive 
characters he appears to be partial to, in many instances he has raised them above 
the selfish degradation of their natures, and clothed them with a spirit of lofty 
humanity. We allude to his partiality for the delineation of misers and villains, 
There is scarce a drama of the author’s which does not exhibit some attempt at a 
character of this description. A miser is the most despicable of wretches—for him 
mankind has no sympathy, and he has no sympathy for mankind. Under the in- 
fluence of this debasing thirst, his heart becomes as hardened as the gold he hoards. 
Over him pity has no power, humanity no influence. We would rather behold 
characters from whom we may learn the lovelier truths of human nature, than 
turn with a disgusted eye from the deformities of a diseased person. We would 
rather see more Rachel Heywoods, and fewer Doggrasses. Beings like Rachel, 
whom we can worship in the silent sanctuary of our own hearts, are the best 
teachers of moral excellence. 

The merits of the Rent Day none will deny; but we cannot bestow upon it that 

raise which its popularity seems to demand. It appears to us, in several passages, 
if we may use the expression, unnaturally natural. Attempting to keep up with 
nature, the author has gone beyond it. Martin Heywood must have been more 
or less than man, to doubt the explanations and withstand the intreaties of his 
innocent wife.—Act IJ., Scene 4. The third scene in the first act is by far the 
most beautiful in the drama; where Rachel meets her husband, and he tells her 
the result of his application to his friend. In all this there is truth and beauty, 
much poetical feeling, and a striking reality, which impresses the reader with a 
full knowledge of its excellence. But we have read some of Mr. Jerrold’s earlier 
productions, of which we have a higher opinion; and we also feel assured, that he 
can produce a drama far superior to the Rent Day, if he allows himself that appli- 
cation and observation, without which no dramatist can expect any permanent 
SUCCESS. 

Tue Minp, anp OTHER Poems. By Cuartes Swain, Aurnor or “ METRI- 

cat Essays.”—Seconp Epitrion. Lonpon: 1832. Simpxin. 


The first edition of this work was called “ Beauties of the Mind,” a poetical 
sketch. We cannot say that we like either titles. In these evil days we require 
to be tempted to poetry, as children are seduced into school ;—and for our- 
selves we know that when we read at three feet distance—the “ Min,” a 
poem, we coasted round the table which contained the ominous burthen, as care- 
fully as if it had been a lee shore in a gale of wind. Being now able, however, 
owing to our adventurous experience, to act as pilvt, we shall take the reader in 
tow, and lay him presently alongside of the object of his fear and curiosity. 

- The “ Mind” then, although of that class of poems which is called the perceptive, 
has enough of narrative interest and illustrations, drawn from, or referring to, the 
human affections, to attract, and indeed to captivate. The cumbrous but beau- 
tiful stanza of Spencer is managed with considerable felicity, and, although upon 
the whole an unequal production, the point presents here and there—and not very 
thinly interwoven—passages which would dono harm to most of our living poets. 
The purpose of the work is to describe the general dominion of Mind, and more 
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icularly its influeace on the arts and sciences, and on the moral and religious 
character of man. 

The shorter poems should have been more carefully selected ; and are, upon the 
whole, rather unfavourable to the author's claim to originality. The “ Village 
Queen,” however, is truly and touchingly beautiful; the “ Last Letter” is in the 
best manner of Haynes Bailey; and, “ Days Gone By” remind us of the wayward 
and versatile muse of Alaric Watts. The “ Lyre” appears to be an express imita- 
tion of Mrs. Hemans, but that finely gifted woman has rarely produced a more 
delightful morceau. 

Iv. 
’Ere yet the shadowy woods 
W aved their green banners to the breath of morn ; 
Ere yet the solitudes 
Echoed the voice of thunders—I was born! 
Vv. 
My voice was known and heard, 
When paradise grew glorious with the light 
Of Angels !—and the word 
Spake midst the stars of first created night! 


vi. 
My view was felt when first 
The gathering murmur of the deluge woke! 
When, like creation’s burst, 
Proud forests fell—and giant mountains broke! 
vil. 
Mine was the breath that drew 
The patriot forth, to guard his native shore ; 
When lovers wildly flew— 
And cities tumbled to the cannon’s roar! 
vul. 
Upon my wings the prayer 
Of countless millions sought the Saviour’s throne: 
My power is everywhere— 
In every heart—in every language known! 


1X. 
Still ask’st thou what am I ?— 
Go, ask the Bard, whose visions I inspire, 
And, oh !—he will reply, 
The lyre—the lyre—the soul exalting lyre. 
page 85—7. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica; or, an Ac- 
count of all the Books which have been 
A second Volume of Dr. Sumner’s _ printed inthe Gaelic language. By John 
(Bishop of Chester) Expositions of the Reid, of Glasgow. 
Gospels. A New Edition of Rejected Addresses, 
A Course of Lectures on the Coinage of with Portraits of the Authors, after Har- 
the Greeks and Romaus, delivered in the low, whose works are imitated. 


WORKS IN THE 


University of Oxford. By E. Card- The March of Humbug. A humorous 
well, D. D. Poem. 

An Attempt to render the Chief Events The Democrat. A Tale. 
of the Life of our Saviour intelligible and Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
profitable to Young Children. of Religion, with Notes. By the Editor 
_ A-second series of Scenes in Our Parish of Capt. Rock’s Memoirs. 
is nearly ready. Lives of Missionaries. By John Carne, 


Mr. Auldjo, the Author of the ‘Ascent Esq. 
of Mont Blanc,”’ announces, Sketches of The Rural Rector; or, Sketches of 
Vesuvius, with Short Accounts of its prin- | Manners, Learning, and Religion, in a 
cipal eruptions. Country Parish, 3 vols. 12mo. 
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The Maid of Elvar, a Poem, in 12 
parts. By Allan Cunningham. 

An Indian Tale, and other Poems. 
By Benjamin Gough. 

Popular Zoology, containing the Natu- 
ral History of the Quadrupeds and Birds 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

The History of the Inquisition. By 
Joseph Blanco White, M.A. 

The Life of Luther. By Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. 

The History of the principal Councils. 
By J. H. Newman, M.A. 

The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and 
Fashion, embracing the Economy of the 
Hair, Teeth, Eyes, Skin, &c., including 
Recipes for the Dressing Room. 

An Offering ef Sympathy to Parents 
bereaved of their Children, &c. 


——- = 


NEW PUBLCIATIONS. 
NOVELS, PorMs, &c. 


Stanley Buxton ; or, the Schoolfellows. 
By John Galt, 3 vols., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Country Houses. A Novel, in 3 vols. 
1l. Ils. 6d. 

The Jesuit. A Novel, 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Contrast. By the Author of ‘‘ Matil- 
da,” 3 vols. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Fiction, without Romance. By Mrs. 
Maria Black, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Arlington. By the Author of “‘ Gran- 
by,” 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Tales of the Early Ages. By Horace 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Co.v winds between the N. E. and E.S. E., with drought, and some slight frosts 
have prevailed since our last, but, most fortunately, with little injury to vegetation ; 
on the contrary, with beneficial effects, more especially in the facility obtained for 
culture. ‘The fruits also have been generally benefitted by this cause, su destruc- 
tive in early seasons—the present has kept them backward, and, granting seasonable 
weather in due time, the fruit harvest may yet be great. The present state of 
vegetation, at least in South Britain, is most remarkable, as an example of the risks 
and casualties of farming. But a little month, and the tables are completely 
turned upon us! In our last, we were crying «p the vast quantity of sheep 
cattle food on hand, with the expectation of an early and abundant grass season. 
Farmers were selling or giving away their turnips, and speculating on the best 
mode of ridding themselves of their estimated superabundant stock of fodder. 
What a reverse—the long continuance of the easterly winds and consequent 
drought, have chilled the grasses to the very root, and retarded their growth to such 
a degree, as to ascertain a late, instead of an early season. Scarcely a spring bite 
yet for the sheep and lambs, whereas in mid-winter, there was a full bite of grass 
for an ox, and all kinds of cattle food, hay, turnips, or rather turnip tops, mangel 
wurzel, &c. in high request, and at a considerable advanced price. The late 
slight showers have had some geod effect, but much more rain is indispensable to 
any considerable degree of benefit. This ought to be a lesson to farmers in general, 
perhaps the last people to render their courage suspected by taking timely warn- 
ing. Swedish turnips, of such substantial quality, and such immense benefit in 
the pinching time of latter spring, are no where grown in sufiicient quantity, and 
seldom drawn and stored, which they ought to be, as at that crisis an invaluable 
resource; should they not even be wanted as a general late spring food, stalled 
cattle and horses would consume any residue. Where these are not cultivated, a 
part of the common turnips should be drawn and stored. Such was the practice of 
the ablest cultivators of fifty and sixty years past, with whom | fear, in these enlight- 
ened times, we have few who can compete, in the essential points of husbandry. 

As to the state of the country, we will begin with the further and northern end— 
with Scotland, which, by some unaccountable decisions of fortune, has, during 
many years, held up her head far higlcr iu agricultural prosperity, than her great 
and apparently more highly qualified southern neighbourhood. ‘The tenantry of 
Scotland, during a long series of years, have prospered under rents, the magnitude 
of which have astonished us southern farmers She has been free from the hor- 
rible and savage calamity of midnight incendiarism, and her labouring classes 
have preserved a state of contentment and submission to the necessities of the 
times, unfortunately unknown, indeed impracticable to ours. She has been more 
independent of the Continent for a supply of bread corn; and, in general, farming 
with her has been more remunerative than with us. Per Contra, and as her share 
of the misfortune of the times, she has had to regret the considerable damage.done 
to her wheat crop, during the last three or four years of unfavourable seasons, by 
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the wheat fly, which we have before acknowledged ourselves unable to understand, 
since we have ever found the mischief to be completed by the insect in its 
pediculous state, ceasing with the malaria, or atmospheric blight: and her com- 
plaints are now loud against the same exorbitant rents as formerly being insisted 
on, in their most fertile lands, the Lowdens, Mid-Lothian particularly, notwith- 
standing certain unfavourable circumstances have of late years rendered it im 
sible for the farmers of those districts to afford such. The apprehended conse- 
quences are, the necessity of throwing up those fine farms and timely emigration. 
In Scotland, cultivation in general, was never before known so forward as in the 
present season, never a so well performed. The Scots, however, according 
to the eager temper of the times in all things, have exceeded us in an over culture 
of potatoes, to that degree indeed, that they no longer afford a profit on the cul- 
ture, 552 Ibs. of the best quality being suld for 7s. In London, 13 Ibs. of the best 
potatoes may be bought for 6d., the lowest price we have ever before known. Our 
northern border seems to partake, in a considerable degree, of the advantages of 
Scotland. 

Having stated the great change which has occurred in respect to the grass lands, 
turnips, and fodders, nothing of novelty remains as to the state of the lands, or of 
live stock. All culture is in a forward and prosperous state; early seeding has 
been the favourite plan of the present year, and most rationally. ‘The little rain 
lately fallen, has pushed above ground, plants which, from the drought, had been 
hidden beneath nearly six weeks. The turnip and potatoe lands are in all forward- 
ness. Live stock, both store and fat, abundant in all fairs and markets, with a 
tolerably brisk demand in some parts ; but, on the whole, rather reduced in price. 
Even sheep, not of prime quality, difficult of sale. Horses, as usual, an over-stock 
of the inferior kinds, of the superior a scarcity, at a high price, with the additional 
and late information that, the breed of horses is supposed to have degenerated in this 
country. We have, during some years, rather inclined to thatopinion. The easterly 
winds, and vicissitudes of temperature, which still linger, have had a much more 
unfavourable effect on the animal creation, than on the vegetable. The sickness 
and mortality among the horses of all descriptions, has been great ; and the partial 
losses of ewes and lambs are attributable to a similar cause, which, as usual, has 

roduced hydrophobia in the canine race, to a cousiderable' extent, particularly in 
ales, and the adjoining districts. For wool, there is scarcely any demand. 
Feeding off the rank wheats with sheep, has been nearly universal, and where 
done sufficiently early, any probable risk is more surely avoided. The lambing 
season, on the whole, successful, with a fair proportion of doubles. Our landed 
gentlemen are, very discreetly, by degrees, giving up the rigours of preserving 
game, of which Sir Henry Hankey, of Suffolk, is a meritorious and patriotic 
instance. The distant counties seem to have enjoyed the benefit of rains, beyond 
our experience in this. Weeds still a favourite culture; we hear from various 
quarters, of docks, thistles, and couch, equalling the wheats in height and luxuri- 
ance! If fine crops like these wont pay rent and taxes, what will? Neither 
sheep nor cattle feeding, by consequence, turnips also, have repaid the grazier, 
chiefly from the high price given for the store stock. 

Incendiarism is now fortunately on the decline; yet, in several quarters westward. 
great complaints are made of the dissolute and dissatisfied conduct of the labourers, 
notwithstanding wages have advanced to the utmost that can be afforded, with 
other advantages for their benefit. We are happy to find from correspondents in 
Lincolnshire and Essex, particularly from Suffolk, our opinion approved as to the 
necessity of a permanent plan of emigration, the facilities of it to be furnished by 
the parishes and the state jointly. 

Misprints in our last—for best, read least for pliable, read friable. 

Smithfield —Beef, 3s. to 3s. 8d.—Mutton, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 8d.— Veal, 4s. 6d. to 
5s. 4d.—Pork, 4s. 4d. dairy do. to 5s. 8d— Rough fat, 2s. 6d. 

Corn Exchange—Wheat, 48s. to 75s.—Barley, 21s. to 37s.—Oats, 15s. to 28s. 
London Loaf, 4 Ib. 10d.—Hay, 58s. to 100s.—Clover, do. 80s. to 120s.—Straw, 30s. 
to 40s. 

Coal Exchange-—Coals in the Pool, per ton, 14s. to 22s. 


Middlesex, April 22rd. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


From the political excitement of the times, and the important and accumu- 
lating subjects that have every month grown out of it, we find ourselves 
unable, at the conclusion of the present volume, to do justice to the claims 
of artand of literature, so amply as we had anticipated. We are compelled to 
pass over the fine collection of Old Masters at Exeter Hall, the Enamel Paint- 
ings on Glass, nay, the Exhibition itself. On the other hand, we have been 
obliged to omit various Reviews of interest, and among them an analysis of 
Mrs. Trollope’s Absurdities on America. 

In spite of these defects, we trust the readers will not think that we have 
wholly failed in the promise we made him in January. The past has had 
many disadvantages to struggle with, but we have a right to look with hope, or 
rather with confidence, to the future. . The next volume shall stand in much 
less need of apology than this; and so we look eagerly forward for a pleasure’ 
that shall grow out of the reader’s. | | 


** To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” 


** The Title-page and Index to the present Volume will appear in. the 
ensuing Number. 














